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INTRODUCTION 

The  Tutelo  Indians  in  Pennsylvania  History 

The  Tutelo  Indians  whose  rites  of  mourning  and  adoption  form  the 
subject  of  Doctor  Speck's  paper  were  one  of  several  remnant  tribes 
to  play  a part  in  the  history  of  the  Pennsylvania  frontier  during  the 
18th  century.  They  were  a Siouan-speaking  people  whose  earlier  home 
lay  to  the  south  in  the  piedmont  and  eastern  foothills  of  \urginia.  Dis- 
lodged from  that  region  by  the  attacks  of  the  Iroquois,  the  Tutelo  were 
finally  forced  after  a series  of  migrations,  to  seek  protection  from  their 
foes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  white  settlements.  Thereafter,  factors  arising 
from  Indian-European  contact  accelerated  their  numerical  and  cultural 
decline  to  such  a degree  that  they  finally  sought  protection  of  the  Six 
Nations  and  removed  to  the  north.  Residing  for  brief  periods  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  in  New  York,  the  Tutelo  finally  migrated  to  Canada,  where 
their  descendants  survive  to  the  present  day.  During  their  sojourn  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  Adoption  Ceremony  must  have  been  given  as  a le- 
curring  festival  in  the  religious  cycle  of  the  tribe,  whenever  the  death 
of  a Tutelo  called  forth  its  performance. 

Definition  was  first  given  the  Virginia  Siouans  both  as  confederated 
and  individual  tribes  in  the  chronicles  of  the  Jamestown  colonists.  Dur- 
ing his  journey  up  the  Rappahannock  river  in  1608,  Captain  John  Smith 
met  with  a large  Siouan  hunting  party.  From  one  of  its  members  whom 
he  made  prisoner.  Smith  obtained  some  general  facts  on  the  territories 
of  the  piedmont  tribes,  their  alliances  and  warfares,  and  their  mode  of 
life  (Mooney,  26).^  On  his  well-known  map  of  Virginia  (1624)  the 
names  of  five  Indian  groups  composing  the  IMonacan  Confederacy  are 
placed  along  the  upper  and  middle  courses  of  the  James  river.  Two  of 
these,  the  iMonahassanugh  and  the  IMonasuckapanough,  shown  as 
farthest  removed  from  the  English  settlement,  have  since  been  identified 
as  the  Tutelo  and  Saponi,  respectively  (Bushnell,  1930,  13,  17). 

The  term  iMonahassanugh,  as  well  as  the  later  Xessoneicks  of  Bland 
( 1650),  Nahyssan  of  Lederer  ( 1670),  and  Hanohaskie  of  Batts  ( 1671) 
are  all  consideied  to  be  forms  of  ycsoitg,  a native  word  meaning 
“people"  and  presumably  applied  hv  all  of  the  Siouan  tribes  of  Cdreinia 
to  themselves.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  this  stem,  if  combined  with 
the  prefix  mona.  "land,  earth",  of  the  southern  ( Catawba)  division,  forms 
a compound  meaning  "people  of  the  land"  (Speck,  1935,  205).  An' 
alternative  possibility  suggested  by  the  writer  is  the  combination  of 

' Reference  is  thus  made  by  author  and  page  to  the  historical  sources  compiled 
at  the  end  of  the  Introduction. 
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yesang  with  the  prefix  vmni,  “watere”  of  the  northern  Siouan  division 
(Tutelo),  to  mean  “people  of  the  water  (stream?).” 

In  its  various  forms,  the  designation  Tutelo,  Totero',  or  Todirichroone 
has  been  shown  to  be  a generic  Iroquois  name  for  all  the  Siouan  peoples 
of  the  southeast.  During  and  after  their  removal  to  the  north,  this  term 
became  more  common  in  the  historical  records  as  applied  to  a particular 
tribe.  According  to  an  early  student  (Hale,  11),  the  term  has  no  trans- 
latable meaning  to  the  ears  of  either  the  Tutelo  or  the  Iroquois,  hence 
its  possiljle  adoption  by  the  latter  from  some  southern  tribe. 

The  term  Saponi  (Monasickapanongh)  was  apparently  restricted  to 
a particular  tribe  which  continued  in  close  association  and  merged  with 
the  Tutelo  during  their  subsequent  history. 

Tollowing  their  initial  encounter  with  the  parties  of  Smith,  and  of 
Newport  in  1608,  the  Virginia  Siouans  continued  in  isolation  from 
white  coutact  for  several  generations.  During  this  period  the  impact  of 
European  civilizati(jn  was  borne,  of  course,  by  the  coastal  Algonkian 
through  w'hom  alien  influences  filtered  slowly  and  wfith  diminished  effect. 
By  the  middlq  of  the  century,  however,  English  penetration  of  the  east- 
ern piedmont  was  under  way.  In  1643  a party  of  wdiites  w^as  authorized 
to  explore  the  country  w'est  and  south  of  the  Appomattox  river,  with 
the  right  to  trade  for  fourteen  years.  Stringent  laws  were  enacted  by 
X’irginia  in  1665  for  the  government  of  the  Indians  and  thereafter,  their 
chiefs  were  appointed  by  the  governor.  At  this  time  most  of  the  Siouan 
villages  were  still  located  beyond  the  settlements,  since  a census  of  1669 
refers  solely  to  the  easternmost  (Monacan)  division  (Mooney,  28). 

Their  frontier  position,  however,  did  not  serve  to  protect  the  foothill 
Siouans  against  aggressive  influences  from  another  quarter.  Beginning 
at  an  unknown  date  prior  to  white  contact,  the  Indians  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  became  subject  to  the  attack  of  Iroquois  warriors  from 
the  north.  In  1608  aggression  from  this  source  w^as  already  under  way. 
John  Smith  learned  from  the  Indians  with  whom  he  came  in  contact 
that  the  Massawomeke,  as  their  enemies  were  called,  made  war  upon 
all  the  world ; that  both  coastal  and  foothill  tribes  regarded  them  as 
mortal  foes;  and  that  even  the  powerful  Susquehanna  at  the  head  of 
Chesapeake  were  palisaded  in  towns  against  them  (quoted  by  Mooney, 
13).  The  decimation  of  the  Manahoac  tribes,  reflected  in  part  by  the 
e.x])ulsion  of  the  Rechahecrians,  possildy  Shackaconia  and  Nahyssan, 
.from  the  highlands  in  the  middle  17th  century  ( Bushnell,  1935,  14), 
is  perhaps  to  l)e  traced  to  the  same  agency.  The  effects  of  these  and 
sul)sequcnt  raids  are  well  summarized  in  the  following  comment,  “the 
great  over-mastering  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Siouan  tribes  of  the  east 
is  that  of  their  destruction  by  the  Iroquois.”  (Mooney,  14.) 
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In  assigning  responsibility  for  these  conquesis  to  the  Iroqnois,  care 
should  be  exercised  in  defining  the  particular  groups  involved.  Mooney’s 
identification  (12-13)  of  the  Massawomeke  as  the  Five  Nations  is  no 
longer  acceptable  in  the  light  of  recent  investigation.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  after  the  conquest  of  the  Susquehanna  in  1675,  the  Seneca 
and  Oneida  pursued  the  fleeing  remnants  into  Virginia  and  thereafter 
carried  on  a war  of  expulsion  against  their  Siouan  allies,  Prior  to  this 
date,  however,  the  contacts  of  the  Five  Nations  with  the  southern 
Indians  could  scarcely  have  been  of  much  importance.  Evidence  based 
upon  investigations  of  Flewitt  and  Hunt  questioning  the  above  men- 
tioned identification  has  recently  been  published  by  Fenton  (235).  Thus, 
for  example,  in  Smith’s  day,  the  Five  Nations  were  a beaten  people 
hiding  within  palisaded  towns  to  escape  attack  by  nearby  foes ; they 
had  at  this  period  no  contact  with  French  traders,  as  Smith  believed; 
and  until  their  overthrow  by  the  Maryland  colonists,  the  Susquehanna 
constituted  a barrier  against  any  major  thrust  to  the  south  by  the  Five 
Nations.  It  is,  therefore,  considered  more  probable  that  the  IMas- 
sawomeke  were  Pennsylvania  Iroquois  (Brule’s  Carantouan)  residing 
upon  the  upper  Susquehanna,  above  Wyoming,  who  carried  internecine 
warfare  not  only  down  the  river  and  into  Virginia,  but  also  north 
against  the  League  itself. 

First  white  contact  with  the  Tutelo,  Saponi  and  other  highland  groups 
awaited  upon  the  expeditions  of  Lederer  (1670j,  and  of  Batts  (1671  ). 
An  earlier  reference  by  Bland  (1650)  shows  the  Nessoneicks  still  resi- 
dent upon  the  upper  James,  and  the  allied  Occaneechi  situated  upon 
an  island  in  the  Roanoke  (quoted  by  Sj^eck,  1935,  211-12).  Starting  at 
the  falls  of  the  James,  Lederer  traveled  southwestward  through  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina.  After  leaving  the  Monacan  village  two  days’ 
journey  above  the  falls,  he  arrived  at  the  village  of  the  Saponi  located 
by  Mooney  (30)  on  Otter  river,  a tributary  of  the  Staunton,  southwest 
of  present  Lynchburg,  Virginia.  Not  far  distant  on  the  same  river, 
according  to  Lederer,  was  located  another  town,  Pintahae,  at  which  the 
Nahyssan  chief  lived.  Lederer  next  visited  the  Occaneechi  at  their 
island  village  in  the  Roanoke,  below  the  confluence  of  the  Staunton  and 
the  Dan,  near  the  present  Clarksville,  Virginia.  The'  following  vear 
the  expedition  of  Batts  and  Fallam  visited  two  Saponi  villages,  prob- 
ably the  same  as  those  mentioned  by  Lederer,  and  farther  to  the  south- 
west, the  Tutelo  town.  Mooney  places  the  latter  on  the  headwaters  of 
the  Dan  river,  well  within  the  mountains. 

From  Lederer ’s  remarks  on  the  Siouan  peoples  whom  he  met,  it  is 
possible  to  form  a general  picture,  at  least,  of  their  history  at  that 


period.  Despite  his  statement  that  the  Nahyssan  had  l:)een  at  war  with 
the  whites  for  ten  years,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  pressure  was  as 
yet  being  exerted  upon  them  l)y  the  colonists.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  ag- 
gression from  the  Iroquois  ( Alassawomeke)  of  the  upper  Susciuehanna 
continued  to  this  late  date,  while  the  Five  Nations  w'ere  still  to  clear  a 
path  to  the  south.  Instead,  from  casual  statements  of  Lederer,  contacts 
at  this  time  or  even  earlier  had  been  established  by  the  Nahyssan,  both 
with  the  Susquehanna  proper  and  certain  southern  tribes  located  near 
the  Spanish  settlements.  From  the  latter  Indians  they  obtained  pearls, 
silver  and  other  articles  in  trade  or  by  raiding.  The  island  village  of  the 
Occaneechi,  described  as  the  great  trade  center  “for  all  Indians  for  at 
least  500  miles,’’  probably  played  an  important  role  in  this  intertribal 
commerce  (Mooney,  54).  Its  wealth  in  furs  in  1676  was  sufficiently 
great  to  bring  down  an  attack  by  Bacon's  forces. 

That  friendly  trade  relations  were  maintained  with  the  Susciuehanna 
Indians  of  upper  Chesapeake  is  suggested  by  observations  of  Lederer 
and  of  Batts.  Both  parties  were  greeted  upon  their  approach  to  the 
Siouan  villages  by  a friendly  discharge  of  firearms,  indicating  that  the 
frontier  tribes  at  this  time  were  already  supplied  with  guns.  The  im- 
mediate source  of  such  wares  is  revealed  in  the  instructions  of  Lederer 
to  white  traders.  He  recommends  that  upon  nearing  an  Indian  village, 
the  trader  ascertain  from  his  native  guide  whether  the  inhabitants  have 
held  communication  with  the  Susquehanna.  If  so,  the  trading  party 
should  indicate  its  approach  by  a discharge  of  guns.  In  the  case  of  more 
isolated  tribes,  such  a signal  was  to  be  omitted  as  a possible  cause  for 
alarm  and  flight.  In  evaluating  this  data,  Mooney  (32)  concludes  “it 
would  seem  that  the  Susquehanna  living  at  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay 
were  the  medium  through  which  the  Virginia  and  Carolina  Indians  ob- 
tained firearms.”  The  familiarity  of  this  Iroquoian  group  with  the  south- 
ern piedmont  is  further  attested  by  the  fact  that  one  of  Lederer's  guides 
was  a Susquehanna.  Further,  a portion  of  the  Susquehanna  after  their 
conquest  in  1676  sought  refuge  among  the  Occaneechi,  “with  whom  they 
had  long  been  on  friendly  terms”  (Mooney,  54). 

A brief  review  of  recorded  Susquehanna  history  reveals  that  they, 
like  the  Five  Nations  to  the  north,  quickty  seized  the  role  of  inter- 
mediary in  Indian-European  commerce.  With  the  development  of  the 
fur  trade,  the  upper  Chesapeake  Iroquois  took  over  trading  activities 
between  surrounding  tribes  and  the  white  settlements.  Trade  relatic^ns, 
confirmed  archaeologically  by  Cadzow  (85-92,  126-132),  were  estab- 
lished with  Dutch  outposts  as  early  as  1615,  and  continued  thereafter 
with  the  Swedes  and  English.  A dominant  position,  perhaps  already  in 
existence  or  gained  shortly  thereafter  over  their  neighbors,  secured  to 
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them  control  of  the  fur  trade  of  tlie  surrounding  country  (Clarke  quot- 
ing Campanius,  Alurray,  1931,  70,  71).  By  1645  the  Sus([uehanna  had 
possession  of  firearms,  for  at  that  time  ^Maryland  forbade  traders  supply- 
ing ammunition  to  them  without  a license  (Eshleman,  35-36).  As  the 
fur-bearers  declined  in  numbers  along  the  coastal  plain,  the  Susque- 
hanna were  compelled  to  travel  farther  afield  for  their  furs.  Some  years 
later  they  established  colonies  on  the  West  Branch  and  began  to  inter- 
cept trading  parties  of  Seneca  and  Cayuga  (Fenton,  237).  It  is  probable 
that  trade  connections  were  also  extended  southward  into  (Maryland 
and  Virginia  at  the  same  period. 

The  interim  between  Lederer’s  visit  and  that  of  Lawson  in  1701  wit- 
nessed the  onset  of  a series  of  destructive  forces  unloosed  upon  the  Vir- 
ginia Siouans,  the  efifects  of  which  were  to  hasten  their  cultural  decline. 
The  first  of  such  was  the  overthrow  in  1675  of  the  Susquehanna  Indians 
by  a force  of  (Maryland  and  Virginia  colonists.  With  the  restraining 
barriers  thus  broken,  the  Iroquois  of  the  Five  Nations  were  free  to  pur- 
sue the  fleeing  remnants  into  Virginia  and  thereafter  take  their  revenge 
upon  the  Susquehanna’s  friends  and  allies.  The  subsequent  abandon- 
ment by  the  Occaneechi  of  their  island  home  was  probably  due,  in  part, 
to  their  profiler  of  shelter  to  some  of  the  Susquehanna  refugees  in  1676. 
The  Tutelo  and  Saponi  residing  near  the  Chesapeake  liranch  of  the 
Great  War  Trail  used  by  the  Iroquois  in  their  raids  southward  (Fenton, 
239-40),  were  even  more  precariously  situated.  Probably  soon  after 
1675  they  were  forced  to  remove  from  Otter  river  to  the  forks  of  the 

Roanoke,  where  they  occupied  islands  above  and  below  that  of  the 

Occaneechi.  With  the  growing  enmity  of  the  Iroquois  towards  the 
Catawba,  the  Siouans’  position  upon  the  Roanoke  became  increasingly 
untenable.  Hence,  by  the  time  of  Lawson’s  visit,  all  three  tribes  had 
removed  far  south  into  Carolina. 

John  Lawson,  the  surveyor-general  of  North  Carolina,  encountered 
a number  of  the  southeastern  Siouan  groiqrs  during  his  journey  through 
the  interior  parts  of  the  Carolinas  in  1701.  (Much  of  his  route  lay  along 
the  Occaneechi  or  Catawba  trading  path  which  he  was  soon  forced  to 
abandon  because  of  the  danger  from  Iroquois  raiders.  On  every  hand, 
from  natives  and  whites  alike,  Lawson  was  greeted  rvith  news  of  the 

depredations  wrought  by  the  invaders.  In  defense,  the  larger  tribes 

were  now  stockaded  in  villages,  while  the  smaller  ones  were  consolidat- 
ing and  preparing  to  seek  protection  near  the  English  settlements. 

After  visiting  the  Occaneechi  at  their  village  near  the  present  Hills- 
boro, North  Carolina,  Lawson  moved  on  to  the  Saponi  town  located  on 
the  Yadkin  river,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Salisbury,  North  Carolina. 
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The  Tutelo  resided  not  far  off,  according  to  Mooney  (39),  on  the  head 
waters  of  the  same  river  within  the  mountains.  Lawson  met  some  of 
the  Tutelo  recently  arrived  from  their  own  village,  whom  he  described 
as  tall  and  robust,  a characteristic  assigned  to  an  abundant  diet  of  buf- 
falo, elk  and  deer  flesh.  This  agrees  with  Lederer’s  observations  among 
the  Nahyssan  thirty  years  previously. 

In  addition  to  population  losses  incurred  in  war,  other  agencies  were 
now  operating  to  decimate  the  Carolina  tribes  and  to  accelerate  their 
cultural  disorganization.  Among  these  were  alcoholic  liquor  and  Old 
World  diseases,  both  of  which  were  introduced  by  the  white  man.  Law- 
son  (3-4,  119)  has  given  us  a graphic  description  of  the  southeastern 
Indian’s  intemperate  use  of  whiskey  and  of  his  lack  of  resistance  to 
smallpox.  The  same  writer  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  five- 
sixths  of  the  Indians  living  near  the  Carolina  settlements  were  swept 
away  by  these  causes  in  the  half  century  preceding  1700.  The  migrant 
Siouans,  previously  protected  by  their  frontier  isolation  from  such  in- 
fluences, were  thenceforth  increasingly  to  come  under  their  sway. 

An  interesting  incident  was  noted  by  Lawson  ( 24-25  j during  his  stay 
at  the  Saponi  village.  Some  "Sinnagers”  (Seneca?)  warriors  had 
recently  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Saponi,  who  were  preparing  to  put 
them  to  death  by  torture.  The  Tutelo  previously  mentioned  had  just 
come  down  from  their  village  in  the  mountains  to  request  the  lives  of 
the  prisoners  from  the  Saponi.  According  to  the  visitors’  story,  the 
Iroquois  some  time  previously  had  taken  several  of  the  Tutelo  captive, 
but  instead  of  executing  them,  had  in  the  interests  of  inter-tribal  peace, 
sent  them  home  to  their  own  people.  The  Tutelo  wishing  to  reciprocate 
for  this  generous  act,  successfully  induced  the  Saponi  to  turn  over  their 
prisoners  unharmed. 

Earlier  during  his  journey  Lawson-  (31)  met  some  Tuscarora  who 
had  been  among  the  Occaneechi  to  trade  wooden  bowls  and  ladles  for 
untanned  hides.  The  Tuscarora  derived  considerable  profit  from  this 
exchange,  and  in  Lawson’s  words,  hated  “that  any  of  these  Western 
Indians  should  have  their  commerce  directly  with  the  English  which 
would  prove  a Hindrance  to  their  Gains.”  It  is  evident  that  the  Tus- 
carora, like  their  linguistic  kindred  to  the  north,  were  acting  in  an  inter- 
mediary trading  capacity  between  the  settlements  and  the  interior  tribes. 

Shortly  after  the  visit  of  Lawson,  the  Tutelo  and  Saponi  left  their 
villages  on  the  Yadkin  and  moved  towards  the  white  settlements,  being 
joined  on  the  way  by  the  Occaneechi  and  their  allies.  Mooney  (42-3) 
believes  that  the  name  of  Saponi  creek,  near  Nashville,  North  Carolina, 
indicates  the  route  of  their  migration  eastward.  Probably  by  1711  they 
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had  already  crossed  the  Roanoke  river  and  established  a settlement  ea^t 
of  there,  near  the  present  Windsor,  North  Carolina.  About  this  time 
their  aid  was  requested  against  the  hostile  Tuscarora  by  the  Carolina 
government.  Shortly  after  1711  the  allied  Siouans  returned  to  A’irginia 
at  the  request  of  Governor  Spottswood,  who  settled  them  at  Fort 
Christanna.  His  purpose  was  to  employ  them  as  a barrier  between  the 
hostile  Iroquois  and  the  white  settlements. 

The  next  few  decades,  according  to  Hooney  (49-50),  proved  a trying 
period  for  the  Siouan  allies.  They  increasingly  became  imbroiled  in 
quarrels  with  the  Tuscarora-Nottaway  remnants,  while  the  Seneca  and 
Oneida,  probablv  at  the  instigation  of  migrant  Tuscarora,  continued 
their  attacks  even  to  the  gates  of  Fort  Christanna.  The  proximity  of 
the  Siouans  to  the  settlement  at  this  time  was  also  productive  of  in- 
creased disruption  in  native  life.  Unscrupulous  white  men  debauched 
their  morals  and  ruined  their  systems  with  alcohol,  the  results  being  con- 
tinual quarreling  and  bloodshed.  The  conference  at  Albany  in  1722,  by 
which  peace  was  finally  concluded  between  the  Five,  now  Six  Nations 
and  the  tributary  tribes  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  virtually  freed 
the  Siouans  thereafter  from  Iroquois  attacks.  Their  residence  near  the 
colonial  settlements,  however,  was  a cause  of  growing  tension,  and  finally 
led  to  the  decision  to  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Six 
Nations  and  remove  to  the  north.  The  immediate  cause  for  this  resolu- 
tion apparently  was  dissatisfaction  over  the  hanging  of  one  of  their 
chiefs  by  the  whites  in  1728. 

However,  Tutelo-Saponi  migration  into  Pennsylvania  apparently  did 
not  take  place  until  around  1740.  That  they  were  still  located  in  the 
south  in  1733  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Conoy  took  Tutelo  scalps 
in  that  year  (Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  HI,  511)  ; while  a subsequent  French  refer- 
ence shows  their  presence  there  as  late  as  1736  (Mooney,  50).  The  re- 
moval from  Virginia  was  probably  a gradual  one  of  small  parties  ex- 
tending over  a period  of  years.  As  to  the  route  taken,  our  sources  are 
silent.  Considering  the  highland-loving  habits  of  the  southeastern 
Siouans,  however,  as  revealed  in  documentary  and  traditional  Catawlia 
sources,  the  refugees  more  likely  followed  one  of  the  great  interior  trails 
northward  through  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  forks  of  the  Susquehanna. 
In  contrast,  the  Nanticoke,  a tidewater  Algonkian  group  of  Chesapeake 
bay,  are  known  to  have  journeyed  up  the  Susquehanna  in  canoes 
(Heckewelder,  91).  The  Tutelo  and  Saponi  were  apparently  accom- 
panied by  the  Occaneechi. 

The  Siouan  refugees,  together  with  remnants  of  other  subject  tribes 
(Nanticoke,  Munsi,  Mohegan,  Shawnee,  etc.)  were  settled  by  the  Six 
Nations  in  colonies  along  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna — terri- 
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tory  previously  wrested  from  the  Pennsylvania  Iroquois.  Overseers  ap- 
pointed l)y  the  League  were  stationed  among  them  at  strategic  points 
to  control  the  liquor  traffic  and  prevent  the  reckless  bargaining  away  of 
native  hunting  grounds.  The  commnnities  thus  established,  however, 
possessed  little  resistance  to  the  disintegrative  forces  cd  the  frontier. 
Composed  as  they  were  of  conquered  and  uprooted  minorities,  the  in- 
habitants lacked  any  common  basis  in  dialect  or  tradition  for  cultural 
reintegration.  Their  contacts  with  Iroquois  thenceforth  were  confined 
largely  to  less  stable  elements  of  the  populations  represented  by  north- 
ern raiders  who,  upon  their  return  from  the  Carolinas,  stopped  off  for 
a final  spree  before  reaching  home.  The  omnipresent  white  trader,  with 
his  stock  of  intoxicating  liquor,  was  beyond  the  control  of  the  Iroquois 
overseer.  So  far  as  the  Tutelo  were  concerned,  it  is  clear  that  trans- 
plantation to  Pennsylvania  failerl  to  arrest  the  course  of  culturally- 
disruptive  influences  previously  set  in  motion  in  the  south. 

An  interesting  reference  to  the  Tutelo  of  this  period  has  been  called 
to  my  attention  I)y  William  B.  ]\Iarye  (Maryland  Archives,  XLII, 
654-55).  From  the  examination  of  a Nanticoke  Indian  in  1742,  it  was 
learned  that  the  natives  of  Conoy  Town  on  the  lower  Susquehanna  were 
cognizant  of  a plot  among  the  Seneca  and  “Totra”  Indians  to  attack, 
with  French  support,  the  frontier  settlements  in  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land. The  Seneca  were  to  go  to  Philadelidiia  to  dispose  of  part  of  their 
lands  for  arms  and  ammunition,  after  which  they  and  their  native 
allies,  “in  roasten  ear  and  apple  time,”  were  to  fall  upon  the  colonists 
while  the  French  simultaneously  were  to  land  on  the  east  coast  and  at- 
tack from  that  direction.  Although  this  story  may  be  discounted  as  a 
native  rumor,  instigated  perhaps  by  French  agents,  it  anticipates  even 
at  this  early  date  the  Penn’s  Creek  and  other  massacres  by  hostile  Dela- 
ware in  1754-55. 

The  Tutelo-Saponi  took  up  residence  at  Shamokin,  now  Sunbury,  an 
Indian  village  established  some  years  earlier  by  migrant  Delaware.  The 
first  reference  to  their  presence  there,  so  far  as  can  he  determined,  is 
that  of  Conrad  WTiser  in  1744  (Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  IV,  684).  The  follow- 
ing year  David  Brainerd  visited  the  same  village  and  described  it  as 
situated  on  the  east  and  west  shores  of  the  river  and  on  the  island  be- 
tween. At  this  time  it  contained  upwards  of  fifty  houses  and  300  people, 
half  of  whom  were  Delaware  and  the  balance,  Seneca  and  Tutelo. 
Brainerd  notes  that  “the  Indians  of  this  place  are  accounted  the  most 
drunken,  mischievc-us  and  ruffian-like  fellows  of  any  in  these  parts ; and 
Satan  seems  to  have  his  seat  in  this  town  in  an  eminent  degree”  (Ed- 
wards, 383).  The  Moravians,  perhaps  as  the  result  of  such  conditions, 
were  spurred  to  active  missionary- efforts  at  Shamokin.  In  January  1748 
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Bishop  Caninierhoft  conferred  there  with  Shikellaniy,  the  Iroquois 
vicegerent.  Among  the  points  agreed  upon  hetween  them  was  that  the 
visits  of  the  ^Moravians  were  to  be  divided  without  favor  among  tire 
resident  Iroquois,  Delaware  and  Tutelo  (Jordan,  178 j. 

Shortly  after  Cammerhoft’s  visit  in  January,  the  I utelo  left  Shamokin 
and  moved  farther  up  the  Susquehanna  to  Skogari,  a village  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  Catawissa  creek  (Columbia  county).  A season  of  food 
shortage  and  a smallpox  epidemic  apparently  dictated  this  remove.  In 
July  of  the  same  year  David  Zeisberger  and  John  i\Iartin  Mack,  while 
journeying  from  Shamokin  to  Wyoming,  stopped  off  at  the  futelO'  town. 
The  Aloravians,  although  urgently  in  need  of  shelter,  proceeded  on  their 
way  upon  finding  all  the  Indians  drunk  ( Journal,  431  ).  As  the  result 
of  a visit  the  following  October,  Skogari  was  described  as  “the  only  town 
on  the  whole  continent  inhabited  by  Tutelees,  a degenerate  remnant  of 
thieves  and  drunkards  who  crowded  in  rude  wonder  around  the  horses 
of  the  Brethern,  ejaculating  in  broken  English,  "See  ! Aloravian  preach- 
ers ! ! . . (De  Schweinitz,  149). 

The  year  1753  witnessed  the  adoption  of  the  Tutelo  into  the  League 
of  the  Six  Nations,  the  Cayuga  acting  as  sponsors  (Speck,  1935,  211). 
During  a meeting  of  the  League  Council  in  September  of  that  year.  Sir 
William  Johnson  addressed  the  Cayuga  by  stating,  “It  is  agreeable  news 
that  you  are  about  to  strengthen  your  Castle  by  taking  in  the  Tedarigh- 
roones  and  I shall,  according  to  your  request,  give  a pass  to  those  of 
that  Nation  here  among  you  that  they  and  the  Rest  of  them  may  come 
and  join  your  Castle  unmolested”  (O’Callaghan,  \T,  811).  Three  of 
the  Siouans  were  present  at  the  conference.  Thereafter  a greater  exer- 
cise of  responsibility  in  connection  with  their  own  affairs  is  attested  by 
the  presence  of  Tutelo  chiefs  and  warriors  at  the  Mount  Johnson  Con- 
ference preliminary  to  the  Crown  Point  Expedition  (1755),  and  the 
Council  of  Easton  (1758).  Not  all  of  the  Tutelo,  however,  immediately 
left  Pennsylvania  to  join  the  Cayuga  in  New  York,  as  a reference  to 
them  at  Skogari  in  1754  indicates  (Hanna,  I,  109-10). 

During  the  crucial  years  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  ( 1756-61) 
the  Siouans,  together  with  the  other  Iroquois  dependents,  continued 
their  gradual  movement  northward  towards  the  shelter  of  the  Six 
Nations  settlements.  By  this  time,  if  not  earlier,  the  Saponi  had  split 
off  from  the  Tutelo  and  both  had  divided  up  into  smaller  groups  to 
occupy  separate  villages.  Portions  of  both  tribes  settled  about  Tioga 
Point  and  the  adjacent  area  along  the  East  Branch  in  New  York  State. 
In  1756  an  escaped  white  captive  referred  to  a Tutelo  town  located 
forty  miles  above  Tioga  (Pa.  Archives,  1st  Series,  III,  44),  which 
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Donehoo  locates  among  the  Conoy-Nanticoke  settlements  in  adjacent 
New  York  (240).  Another  Tutelo  village  was  located  at  the  junction 
of  a creek  of  that  name  and  the  Chemung  river,  the  name  of  which 
still  remains  attached  to  the  locality  in  the  vulgarized  form  of  Tocdley- 
town  (L.  \V.  Murray,  1908,  72).  According  to  Dr.  Elsie  IMurray,  some 
of  the  Tutelo  continued  to  reside  there  until  the  opening  of  the  Revo- 
lution. The  Saponi  are  noted  by  Mooney  (51),  quoting  Croghan,  as 
settled  in  1765  at  Tioga  and  other  villages  farther  up  the  river.  At  that 
time  they  were  said  to  muster  thirty  warriors.  Two  years  earlier,  Wil- 
liam Johnson  sets  the  total  of  the  Tutelo,  Saponi,  Nanticoke  and  Conoy 
at  two  hundred  men  (O'Callaghan,  VII,  582).  In  1770,  at  the  Congress 
of  German  Flats,  the  Tutelo  dependent  upon  the  Six  Nations  are  listed 
as  seventy-eight  (ibid,  VII,  228-29). 

By  1771  the  major  portion  of  the  Siouans  appear  to  have  moved  in 
towards  the  Cayuga  settlements  in  New  York.  The  main  Tutelo  vil- 
lage, Coreorgonel  or  Toderighrono,  was  located  at  the  head  of  Cayuga 
Lake,  near  the  present  Ithaca.  After  the  Six  Nations  swung  their 
allegiance  to  the  Crown,  the  subject  tribes  perforce  aligned  themselves 
against  the  colonists.  Accordingly,  in  company  with  the  Iroquois,  they 
were  forced  to  flee  before  the  northward  sweep  of  the  Brodhead  and 
Sullivan  expeditions,  dispatched  to  remove  this  source  of  imminent 
peril.  Coreorgonel,  consisting  of  twenty-five  houses,  was  destroyed 
along  with  neighboring  Cayuga  villages  in  1779  (Conover,  77),  and 
the  Indians  forced  back  upon  Fort  Niagara.  It  became  necessary  there- 
after for  the  English  to  resettle  this  dei^endent  native  population  else- 
where. In  1781,  at  Niagara,  a return  was  made  of  the  Indians  “sent  to 
Buffalo  Creek  (Buffalo,  N.  Y.)  to  plant"  (Pub.  Arch.  Canada,  B. 
Series,  Vol.  107,  227).  Noted  among  them  were  Tutelo,  Cayuga  and 
Nanticoke  refugees  from  “Chuquagy,"  or  Catherine’s  Towm,  the  first 
group  under  their  chief  Pekaraghka.  It  was  probably  in  pursuance  of 
the  above  mentioned  resettlement  policy  that  these  Indians  were  sent  to 
cultivate  their  crops  at  the  place  designated. 

Most  of  the  Cayuga,  soon  after  this  period,  made  their  way  to 
Canada,  where  they  were  settled  by  the  Government  upon  the  Six 
Nations  reserve  on  Grand  River  in  Ontario.  They  were  accompanied 
by  dependent  groups  of  Tutelo,  Nanticoke  and  Delaware.  Horatio  Hale, 
in  1870,  was  informed  by  the  supposedly  last  Tutelo  speaker  that  his 
people  parted  with  the  Saponi  at  Niagara  and  thereafter  lost  track  of 
their  whereabouts.  Mooney  (51),  however,  cites  a reference  of  1789, 
which  indicates  that  the  Saponi  were  then  residing  with  some  Cayuga 
on  the  latter's  reservation  on  Seneca  River  in  New  York  State. 
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An  interesting  document  ^ has  come  to  the  writer's  attention  winch 
indicates  that  the  Tutelo  continued  in  residence  at  Buffalo,  C’-eek.  N.  \ 
for  nearly  another  decade.  This  is  a census  of  the  Six  w^ation^  anci  de- 
pendent groups  compiled  by  Samuel  Kirkland  in  17S9.  The  data  re- 
lating to  the  Tutelo  is  extracted  and  reproduced  below.  It  will  be  evi- 
dent that  the  enumeration  is  incomplete  inasmuch  as  the  summary  totals 
for  the  Tutelo  are  in  excess  of  those  listed  at  Buffalo  Creek.  Unfortu- 
nately, Kirkland  fails  to  give  us  any  clue  as  to  the  location  of  the  bal- 
ance of  the  Tutelo  at  this  time.  According  to  the  summary,  there  were 
1,200  Indians  resident  at  the  Grand  River  reserve,  among  whom  might 
well  have  been  at  that  time  the  ancestors  of  the  present-day  Tutelo: 


(:MS.  p.  7 :) 

“Teddeoghrones  at  Buffaloe  Creek” 


Number  of  Teddeoghronis 
(Indians)  at  Grand  River,  total 


Chil- 


Ono3'egeneon 

murdering 

Women 

Boys  Girls 

dren 

CJ 

Ontehoghkau 

old  town 

5 

1 1 

1 

’u 

Haykawyenin 

treading  on  a moun- 

1 

1 

— — 

— 

<3; 

tain 

1 

1 — 

1 

Mahlonguti 

1 

5 

1 — 

1 

Ul 

Yenyahkeya  : 

no  heart 

his  mark  — 

— 

- — 



— 

6 

14 

3 1 

3 

Kansoreakt 

3 

9 

— — 

— 

Washomene 

witchcraft 

3 

3 

— — 

— 

<v 

Konokauney 

no  wish 

1 

1 

— — 

— 

u 

'i-J 

Porarah 

lookg  V a person 

0 

1 

9 

1 

M-i 

"o 

Nehqueksati 

a ball 

3 

9 

— — 

— 

Keest 

a ladle 

his  mark 

1 

2 



1 

13 

12 

2 

1 

(MS  p.  12:) 

27 

34 

6 1 

7 

/5 

1,200 


' This  is  a manuscript  entitled  “Return  of  ye  Six  Nations,  with  ye  Names  of  ye 
heads  of  families  and  Tribes,  October  20,  1789,”  in  the  possession  of  the  Library 
of  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.  It  consists  of  12  pages,  of  which  page  num- 
bers 9,  10  and  11  are  blank  and  hence  intended  to  carry  additional  information 
which  was  never  added.  Another  copy  of  the  census,  possibly  more  complete,  can- 
not be  located.  Professor  J.  D.  Ibbotson,  former  Librarian  of  Hamilton  College, 
has  kindly  provided  information  on  the  Kirkland  ms.,  while  Dr.  Lewis  Stieg, 
Librarian,  supplied  a photostat  copy  of  the  relevant  material.  Grateful  acknowl- 
edgments for  this  and  other  references  to  the  Tuteloi  of  the  period  are  due  IM.  H. 
Deardorff,  of  Warren,  Pennsylvania. 
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The  above  enumeration  is  of  interest  demographically  for  a view  of 
the  household  CGmj)osiLion  by  sex  and  relative  age  of  one  Tutelo  com- 
muiiitv.  d'l(e  small  number  of  children  jmesent  in  proportion  to  the 
adult  population  (10  to  45)  may  rellect  either  a low  birth  rate,  a high 
mortality  rate  among  infants  or  in  general  the  disruption  in  family  life 
attendant  upon  removal  from  the  south. 

The  “trilial”  designations  Snipe  and  Wolf  in  the  census  list  suggest 
more  probably  that  Tutelo  society  was  already  aligned  into  clan  group- 
ings in  imitation  of  Iroquois  society.  As  Speck  (1938)  has  shown,  the 
unilateral  type  of  kinship  grouping  is  not  a characteristic  social  trait 
of  the  southeastern  Siouans. 

Of  even  greater  interest,  however,  are  the  native  names  given  for  the 
household  heads  and  their  possil)le  importance  for  our  knowledge  of 
Siouan  linguistics.  Before  considering  this  topic,  a brief  statement 
should  first  be  made  regarding  the  language  of  the  Tutelo  and  their 
congeners.  Recognition  of  the  existence  of  a group  of  Siouan  languages 
in  the  Atlantic  area  first  came  about  through  the  Tutelo.  In  1870 
Horatio  Hale  gathered  from  one  of  the  last  fluent  Tutelo  speakers  on 
the  Six  Nations  reserve  a list  of  about  200  native  words.  After  com- 
])aring  this  vocabulary  with  similar  lists  taken  from  the  western  Siouans, 
Hale  was  able  to  show  the  relationship  of  the  Tutelo  language  to  the 
trans-i\Iississip])i  ]4iylum  of  the  stock.  Subsecpiently,  Catawba  of  South 
Carolina,  Biloxi  of  iMississijipi  and  a numl)er  of  other  eastern  languages 
were  assigned  to  the  Siouan  stock.  .Swanton  (374)  recently  has  argued 
for  the  separation  of  eastern  Siouan  into  two  distinct  divisions,  a north- 
ern group  represented  by  the  Tutelo.  Saponi,  Occaneechi  and  related 
tribes  of  \hrginia  and  a southern  one  composed  of  the  Catawba  and 
kindred  peoples  of  the  Carolinas.  Tutelo,  Saponi  and  less  certainly 
Occaneechi,  of  the  \hrginia  division,  are  thought  to  be  closely  similar 
in  character.  Of  the  three,  only  Tutelo,  from  the  limited  vocabulary 
collected  by  Hale,  is  known  to  any  degree. 

Certain  of  the  individual  names  in  the  Kirkland  census,  when  tested 
by  means  of  Hale's  Tutelo  word  list,  give  indubitable  evidence  of  their 
Siouan  origin.  From  the  first  group  of  households,  analysis  of  the 
names  is  as  follows: 

Ontehoghkau,  “old  town''-=ontowi  (Dakota),  “town”;  hokau 
(Tutelo),  “old.” 

Haykawyenin,  “treading  on  a mountain”=oheki  (Tutelo),  “moun- 
tain.” 

Yenyahkeya,  “no  heart”=yanki  (Tutelo),  “heart,” 

The  first  term,  Onoyegeneon,  although  eluding  etymological  analysis, 
is  practically  iflentical  to  a Tutelo  chief’s  name  of  18,30,  as  collected  in 
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the  present  paper  (121  ) In'  Doctor  Speck.  The  memory  of  the  Tutelo 
is  indeed  long!  Thus,  four  of  the  first  five  terms  are  undoubtedly 
Siouan  in  character. 

The  proper  names  of  the  second  series,  however,  fail  to  yield  any 
discernable  Siouan  affinities  nor  on  the  other  hand  do  they  lend  them- 
selves to  analysis  from  the  standpoint  of  Iroquoian  phonetics  as  de- 
termined from  living  Seneca  speakers  on  the  Cornplanter  reserve.  Doc- 
tor Speck,  who  assisted  me  in  the  task  of  analysis,  finally  came  to  the 
same  negative  conclusion.  The  one  possible  exception  is  kecst, 
■■ladle”=ketci  (Biloxi),  "bent  like  a hook,"  a comparison  that  should 
be  accepted  with  reserve.  It  must,  therefore,  he  admitted  that  for  the 
time  being,  the  second  series  linguistically  remains  an  unknown  quantity. 
Recalling,  however,  that  the  Occaneechi  are  believed  to  have  accom- 
panied the  Tutelo-Saponi  on  their  migration  northward,  the  possibility 
confronts  us  that  these  terms,  otherwise  unidentifiable,  may  belong  to 
that  Siouan  language.  Support  of  such  an  assumption,  apart  from 
Mooney’s  (55-56)  tentative  identification  of  the  "Botshenins"  mentioned 
by  Hale’s  informant  as  the  (dccaneechi,  is  not  strengthened  by  the  total 
absence  of  documentary  reference  to  this  tribe  in  the  north.  An  alterna- 
tive possibility  remains  that  the  second  series  is  representative  of 
Saponi,  except  for  the  presumed  similarity  of  that  language  to  Tutelo 
and  the  stated  presence  of  the  Saponi  on  Seneca  river  at  this  date 
(1789).  In  view  of  these  difficulties,  the  question  for  the  present  must 
remain  unresolved. 

In  summary,  the  extended  migrations  of  the  Tutelo-Saponi,  so  far 
as  historical  literature  reveals  them,  have  been  reviewed  from  the  lime 
of  first  white  contact  down  to  the  final  settlement  in  Canada.  In  direct- 
ing attention  to  this  particular  phase  of  recorded  Siouan  historv,  nther 
aspects  of  their  life  have,  of  necessity,  been  omitted.  Thus  it  has  been 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  introduction  to  present  the  various  conflicting 
opinions  of  students  as  to  the  earlier  home  of  the  \drginia-Carolina 
Siouans,  a question  which  must  wait  upon  archaeology  for  its  final 
answer.  Neither  has  it  been  possible  to  touch  upon  their  earlv  material 
and  social  habits  as  recorded  by  such  observers  as  Lederer,  Lawson  and 
Beverley.  The  latter  omission  is,  perhaps,  the  more  regrettable  in  that 
it  denies  to  the  casual  reader  ai)preciation  of  the  importance  and  value 
of  Doctor  Speck’s  contribution  to  the  ethnology  of  the  southeastern 
Siouans. 

Claude  E.  Schaeffer.  Assistaiif  State  Anthropologist, 

Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission. 
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The  Tutelo  Reclothing  and  Spirit  Adoption 

Ceremony 

F.  G.  Speck 

ONE  of  the  darkest  spots  in  the  ethnology  of  the  southeastern 
woodlands  and  likewise  in  the  historical  documentation  of  the 
South  lies  in  the  area  inhabited  by  the  Siouan-speaking  peoples  of  the 
Carolinas  from  the  Appalachian  highlands  eastward  to  the  fall-line 
beyond  which  extends  the  coastal  plain.  From  approximately  1720 
onward  the  native  tribes  of  the  Piedmont  section  dwindled  and  dis- 
appeared from  records  of  the  times.  So  little  indeed  is  known  of  these 
long  dispersed  nations  that  disputes  have  become  rife  among  ethnolo- 
gists over  their  cultural  status,  even  their  names  and  identities.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  Siouan-speaking  groups  from  the  Yadkin  and 
Roanoke  rivers  north  through  the  Piedmont  and  Alleghenian  highlands 
to  the  Virginias;  that  phylum  of  the  family  which  has  now  been  classi- 
fied in  recent  literature  as  the  northern  group  of  the  Southeastern 
Siouans.^  In  historical  documents  of  the  English  and  likewise  in  the 
tongues  of  the  natives  with  whom  they  had  relations,  the  division  under 
consideration  has  derived  the  name  and  classification  of  Tutelo,  Tuteli, 
or  Totero,  in  various  spellings  and  dialectic  forms.'  Further  introduc- 

‘ John  R.  Swanton,  Early  History  of  the  Eastern  Siouan  Tribes.  Essays  in 
Anthropology  in  Honor  of  .-Vlfred  Louis  Kroeber,  University  of  California  Press, 
1936,  p.  374.  The  paragraphs  referred  to  are  so  important  in  connection  with 
cultural  affinities  that  they  are  judged  worthy  of  being  quoted.  “We  now  come  to 
a point  of  ■ particular  significance  regarding  the  eastern  Siouans,  but  one  upon 
which  insufficient  emphasis  has  hitherto  been  placed.  Because,  when  first  known 
to  Europeans,  they  occupied  one  continuous  geographical  area,  and  were  separated 
by  a considerable  interval  from  those  in  the  west,  it  has  naturally  been  assumed 
that  the  former  were  all  more  closely  related  to  one  another  than  to  any  of  the 
trans-Mississippi  Siouans.  On  the  contrary,  the  eastern  Siouans  must  be  sharply 
separated  into  two  groups,  the  Virginia  Siouans,  including  the  Manahoac,  Monacan, 
Nahyssan,  Saponi,  Tutelo,  Occaneechi,  and  Moneton,  and  the  Carolina  Siouans 
embracing  all  the  rest.  Even  a superficial  comparison  of  the  Tutelo  and  Catawba 
vocabularies  on  one  hand  and  the  western  dialects  on  the  other  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  Catawba  stands  clearly  apart  from  all  of  them,  and  that  Tutelo  is  nearer 
Dakota,  Hidatsa,  and  others  of  the  western  languages  than  it  is  to  Catawba.” 

^ See  synonymy  in  James  Mooney,  The  Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East,  Washington, 
1894,  pp.  24-5. 
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tion  to  the  clouded  history  and  identity  of  these  nations  is  hardly  in 
place  here,  except  to  recall  the  event  of  their  drift  northward  to  the 
upper  Susquehanna  and  their  adoption  by  the  League  of  the  Iroquois 
in  the  period  about  1753-1765,  with  consequent  political,  societal  and 
economic  incorporation  into  the  complex  society  of  the  Six  Nations. 

It  is  now,  however,  time  to  realize  that  while  the  manifold  cultural 
pattern  of  the  Iroquois  supervened,  from  all  that  we  may  deduce,  in 
the  subsequent  life  of  the  Tutelo  there  remained  a national  tradition 
continuously  operating  in  the  Tutelo  minority  among,  the  Cayuga  to 
preserve  part  of  its  cultural  independence  from  that  epoch  down  to 
the  present.  The  political  agenda  of  the  Iroquois  tolerated,  even  fostered, 
the  retention  of  trilial  institutions  among  those  minority  bodies  of  na- 
tives who  voluntarily  came  to  ally  themselves  with  the  Long  House, 
not  withstanding  the  circumstances  that  they  he  of  alien  speech-stock  and 
extraction.  The  Tutelo  were  evidently  of  a temper  to  enjoy  this  form 
of  institutional  freedom  with  the  added  dignity  of  social  and  political 
equality  accorded  them.  Their  emigration  to  the  north  must  have 
radically  affected  the  structure  of  their  economic  life  through  co- 
residence with  a confederacy  of  progressive  tribes  already  long  adjusted 
to  the  conditions  of  existence  on  the  southern  border  of  the  Canadian 
zone.  But,  as  we  infer  substantially  from  tradition  among  the  Cayuga 
as  well  as  among  the  Tutelo  descendants  themselves,  the  Tutelo  pre- 
served the  ritualistic  and  ceremonial  solemnities  which  they  cherished 
distinctly  as  their  own.®  They  have  even  been  responsible  for  the 

^ In  a recent  number  of  the  American  Anthropologist  (Vol.  37,  No.  2,  April- 
June,  1935),  I published  an  article  entitled  “Siouan  Tribes  of  the  Carolinas,”  in 
which  the  problems  of  Tutelo  history  and  custom  presented  here  are  treated  from 
another  angle.  From  it  a section  may  be  quoted  to  explain  the  social  set-up  of 
the  tribe  as  it  exists  today  on  the  (Iroquois)  reserve  of  the  Six  Nations,  Brant  Co., 
Ontario. 

The  Tutelo  constituent  still  maintains  the  tribal  name  as  an  alien  element 
adopted  into  the  Six  Nations.  The  event  of  adoption  is  dated  1753  by  the 
records  of  the  Six  Nations  Council.  The  political  status  of  the  tribe  is  that  of 
a “prop,”  or  “support”  between  the  logs  in  the  side  wall  of  the  Long  House  of 
the  League  of  the  Iroquois,  as  the  native  figure  of  speech  phrases  it.  This 
status  in  the  League  entitles  the  adopted  tribe  to  maintain  a chief  as  its  repre- 
sentative to  sit  in  the  League  Council  of  forty-nine  members.  The  Tutelo 
chief  may  speak  and  act  in  the  Council  only  in  reference  to  affairs  of  the 
Tutelo  tribe,  not  having  the  privilege  of  participating  in  the  parleys  of  the  Five 
Nations  in  dealing  with  major  affairs  of  the  League.  The  status  of  the  Tutelo 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  Tuscarora  and  the  Nanticoke  as  “younger  brothers” 
and  the  Delawares  as  “nephews.”  The  present  chief  of  the  tribe  (1935)  is 
John  Buck,  Ga.'pogaltadyi  (see  footnote  5)  for  which  there  is  no  equivalent 
given  in  English  because  the  title  is  a Tutelo  term  whose  meaning  has  been 
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introduction  of  some  elements  of  the  same  into  the  ritual  systems  of 
their  Iroquois  hosts  if  we  are  to  credit  the  Cayuga  priest-chiefs.  The 
adoption  of  the  Tutelo  would  seem  to  have  had  a possible  influence 
upon  the  Cayuga  and  possibly  other  Iroquois  divisions  in  Canada,  since 
two  of  the  Tutelo  ceremonies  are  carried  on  in  the  Iroquois  Long 
Houses  by  persons  of  only  part  Tutelo  blood  and  associates  who  are 
not  Tutelo  at  all.  W'ith  the  decline  in  numbers  of  the  Tutelo  the  rites 
of  the  tribe  are  practiced  among  their  Cayuga  hosts. ^ That  the  Tutelo 
were  singers  and  ceremonialists  of  a high  order  is  shown  by  the  esteem 
in  which  they  are  still  held  in  the  traditions  of  the  Cayuga.  There  is 
evidence  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  Cayuga  legend,  that  the  Tutelo 
came  north  as  fugitives  in  an  abject  condition  of  cultural  disintegration, 
that  they  led  an  unsettled  life  in  the  woods  and  “did  not  have  anything" 
in  the  material  sense  of  the  phrase,  due  to  the  persecution  to  which  they 
had  been  subjected  in  their  wanderings.  Their  religious  heritage,  how- 
ever, must  have  been  vital  and  strong  in  their  period  of  oppression. 

As  has  long  been  known  and  announced  by  Hewitt,  the  Tutelo  festi- 
vals have  been  of  e.xceptional  interest  to  those  who  realize  their  meaning 
in  the  culture  history  of  the  eastern  woodlands  as  respects  migration 

forgotten.  Buck  is  the  descendant  of  a long  line  of  leading  Tutelo  persons. 
He  derives  his  descent  in  the  tribe  through  his  father,  contrary  to  the  usual 
Iroquois  custom  of  tracing  descent  in  the  maternal  line.  He  is  a life  chief 
holding  the  name-title  as  given,  handed  down  from  early  times.  His  paternal 
grandmother  was  a Tutelo  who  was  born  among  the  Iroquois  about  1802. 
Another  Tutelo  ancestor  who  died  about  sixty  years  ago  was  Kithe.  a name 
like  the  rest  not  being  translatable.  Buck  also  traces  descent  from  the  Tutelo 
war  chief,  Ko  .’stdhagii,  “Dwells  in  Stone.”  This  was  his  paternal  grand- 
mother’s uncle.  Buck  is  accordingly  the  political  and  ceremonial  representative 
or  chief  of  the  seven  family  groups,  comprising  about  sixty  individuals,  who 
carry  on  the  Tutelo  identity  in  the  League  of  the  Iroquois  at  their  Reserve  in 
Ontario.  The  family  heads  and  enumeration  as  given  by  him,  which  would  be 
about  as  nearly  correct  as  it  could  be  estimated  now,  are  as  follows : Peter 
Williams  (four  children)  ; John  Buck  (thirteen  children)  ; Mrs.  Sanders  (one 
child)  ;.  Elizabeth  Fish  (four  children)  ; Joe  Cranbett  (a  large  family  of 
children)  ; Elisha  Williams  (four  children)  ; Mrs.  Lucy  (Williams)  Fish- 
carrier  (eight  children). 

Hf  we  accept  the  estimate  of  about  fifty  persons  classified  as  Tutelo  by  descent, 
in  the  complex  of  the  Six  Nations,  we  find  that  the  influence  of  the  Tutelo  minority 
in  the  Cayuga  total  of  about  six  hundred  adherents  to  the  Long  House  faith,  is  indeed 
noteworthy.  The  creed  of  the  Tutelo,  whose  residuum  of  culture  is  now  extinct, 
is  carried  out  by  an  attendance  of  approximately  one  hundred  fifty  participants  of 
varied  tribal  identity  who  believe  in  the  Spirit  Adoption  Ceremony — the  “high 
mass”  of  Tutelo  religion — a congregation  about  three  times  the  size  of  that  of  its 
originators ! 
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from  south  to  north.  We  have  little  to  rely  upon,  however,  in  the  nature 
of  published  sources  dealing  with  the  characteristic  rites  of  the  tribe. 
The  purpose  of  the  present  study  is  therefore  not  to  review  the  Tutelo 
past  or  to  speculate  upon  historical  problems  involved  in  the  existing 
chaos  of  eastern  Siouan  ethnological  backgrounds,  but  to  record  the 
religious  traits  of  the  present.  I am  sure  I need  not  stress  their  impor- 
tance for  the  future  study  of  religious  concepts  and  practices  among 
tribes  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  continent.  The  discriminating  and 
better  informed  institutionalist  of  the  future  will  undoubtedly  see  in  the 
framework  of  Tutelo  sacred  performances  more  than  can  be  discernible 
to  anyone  at  the  present  time.  These  rites  may  elucidate  some  of  the 
perplexing  connections  of  the  southeastern  units  from  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi to  Florida  which  constitute  what  we  might  conveniently  dub  the 
Caribbean  crescent.  We  must  therefore  accord  to  these  rituals  the 
respectful  attention  which  is  the  due  of  extreme  age. 

A short  account  of  the  Tutelo  Redressing  Rite  was  prepared  from 
notes  made  from  dictation  by  John  Buck  in  1933-4  at  the  time  when 
disk  phonograph  records  of  the  song  rituals  of  this  and  other  Tutelo 
ceremonials  were  being  taken  by  Frank  Staniford  Speck.  Old  John 
Buck  was  then  the  Tutelo  chief  who  sat  in  the  Six  Nations  council. 
He  died  the  following  winter.  The  notes  made  at  the  time  could  not  be 
checked  by  observation,  yet  they  had  the  benefit  of  collaboration  with 
Deskaheh,  a Cayuga  chief  and  ceremonialist,  who  had  participated  in 
the  festivals  described.  The  summary  referred  to  appeared  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Archceological  Society  of  North  Carolina  (Vol.  II,  No.  2, 
pp.  1-7,  1935)  under  the  title  “Tutelo  Rituals:  Aboriginal  Carolina  His- 
tory Revealed  in  Canadian  Research.”  The  description  of  rites  now 
offered  supersedes  the  previous  data  by  correction  and  addition,  es- 
pecially so  in  consequence  of  the  performances  having  been  attended 
and  witnessed  by  the  writer  at  the  invitation  of  the  hostess,  Senayehwas, 
“Name  Undiscovered”  (Mrs.  Timothy  General).  The  time  intervening 
between  the  first  recording  and  the  present  study  has  fortunately  made 

' In  the  transcription  of  the  native  text,  typographical  limitations  have  dictated 
certain  substitutions  in  the  standard  orthography  employed  by  Americanists.  An 
accented  syllable  is  shown,  as  usual,  by  the  acute  accent ; a nasalized  vowel  by  the 
diaeresis ; and  an  accented,  nasalized  vowel  by  the  caret.  An  interrogation  point 
denotes  the  glottal  catch ; an  exclamation  point,  aspiration.  Vowel  lengthening  is 
indicated  by  repetition  of  the  vowel.  In  the  song  texts  recorded  by  Dr.  Herzog  (p. 
109),  the  letter  e represents  the  sound  approximately  between  the  vowels  in  English 
met  and  mat;  the  letter  o the  sound  roughly  between  the  vowels  of  English  moss 
and  law;  and  palatalized  n (h)  approaches  the  vowel  in  French  peitr. 
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Plate  2.  Group  of  Cayuga  in  festival  costume,  ^\'oman  at  extreme  right  is 
Senayelnvas,  “Name  Undiscovered,”  (i\Irs.  Timothy  General)  of  Heron  Clan  and 
Wolf  moiety,  hostess  and  sponsor  of  Tutelo  Reclothing  and  Adoption  Ceremony  at 
Lower  Cayuga  Long  House,  December  31,  1938.  Both  women  are  daughters  of 
Teyaulizvchkive  (PI.  4),  deceased),  in  whose  behalf  the  ritual  was  performed. 
The  man  at  left  is  Dcskaheh,  a Cayuga  chief,  husband  of  woman  holding  child. 
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possible  a better  understanding  of  the  concepts  and  symbols  of  Tutelo 
religion.® 

I scarcely  need  state  now  that  the  soul-recalling  reincarnation  and 
adoption  ceremony  to  be  described  in  the  following  paper  is  a spiritual- 
istic complex  of  creed  and  enactment  having  many  aspects  of  great 
significance  in  their  bearing  upon  problems  confronting  students  of 
religious  customs  of  the  Siouan,  Iroquoian  and  Algonkian  peoples,  and 
that  it  is  destined  to  contribute  something  broader  than  ever  to  our 
understanding  of  the  inner  properties  of  the  Southeast  and  the  Eastern 
Woodlands  culture  areas  even  to  the  depths  of  their  archaeological 
levels. 

In  true  conformity  with  the  pattern  of  religious  conception  prevailing 
both  in  the  past  as  well  as  the  present  cultures  of  the  Southeast,  the 
Tutelo  survival  shows  a high  degree  of  emphasis  upon  the  ceremonies 
for  the  dead.  An  analysis  of  the  ritual  discloses  elements  which  are 
present  in  dififering  combinations  and  in  varying  prominence  throughout 
the  area.  The  outstanding  feature  of  regard  for  the  presence  of  a 
spiritual  rather  than  a human  audience  during  ceremonial  festivals 
attracts  attention  here  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  the  Iroquois — another 
property  common  to  the  peoples  whose  derivation  is  traceable  to  the 
older  Southeast.  The  idea  of  a protracted  sojourn  of  the  spirit  of  the 
deceased  is  one  deeply  embedded  in  the  soul-philosophy  of  the  entire 
southern  region  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic.  Tutelo  mortuary 
observances  continue  from  the  event  of  demise  on  through  a period 
which  may  e.xtend  itself  to  a year.  Similar  conceptions  occur  in  a cross 
section  of  creed  and  ritual  throughout  the  area  in  question. 

A rather  cursory  examination  of  the  source  materials  reveals  the 
following  references’^  on  post-mortem  adoption  rites  like  that  treated  in 
the  present  study.  Such  references  are  not  frequent  in  early  accounts 
of  eastern  tribes  nor  in  memoirs  of  ethnologists.  A fairly  close  analogy 

" The  first  recordings  of  material  in  ceremonial  procedure  among  these  groups 
were  made  through  support  of  grants  from  the  Faculty  Research  Fund,  University 
of  Pennsylvania  beginning  in  1935  contributed  for  the  purpose.  The  account  of 
the  ceremony  was  taken  down  in  1935  in  English  from  John  Buck,  76  years  of 
age,  who  was  then  chief  of  the  Tutelo  in  the  Six  Nations  Council.  He  died  on 
Feb.  17,  1935.  I was  invited  by  his  widow  to  attend  the  Reclothing  and  Adoption 
Rites  solemnized  in  his  behalf  one  year  later  in  February,  1936,  but  was  unable  to 
accept.  The  opportunity  to  attend  the  recent  performance  was  made  possible  by 
a grant  from  the  Reading  Public  Museum,  Reading,  Pa.,  at  the  instigation  of 
Dr.  Levi  W.  Mengel,  while  undertaking  research  and  collecting  among  the 
Delaware-Munsee  of  the  Six  Nations  Reserve.  The  informants  available  for  the 
second  study  were  John  Leonard  Buck  and  Richard  Buck,  sons  of  the  deceased 
Tutelo  chief. 

~ Prepared  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Schaeffer. 
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comes  to  light  from  the  Potawatomi  investigated  by  A.  B.  Skinner  in 
1912.®  Michelson  later  identified  this  group  with  the  Illinois.  Another 
source  from  the  central  Algonkian  area,  the  Ottawa  in  particular,  and 
in  general  “other  savages  of  that  region”  (1680-1718),  comes  from 
Nicholas  Perrot.®  In  this  description  if  a chief  dies  general  mourning 
lasts  a year,  “at  the  end  of  which  time  the  relatives  assemble  to  adopt 
a person  who  is  qualified  to  assume  the  office  of  the  dead  chief  and 
who  must  be  of  the  same  rank.  As  for  women,  girls  or  boys,  a similar 
usage  prevails  (the  adopted  one  being)  of  the  same  age  and  sex  (as  the 
deceased).  ...  At  the  outset  three  persons  are  requested  to  sing  and  to 
beat  the  drum.  . . . The  person,  whether  man  or  woman  who  has  been 
adopted,  immediately  enters  the  cabin  of  the  departed,  dancing ; and 
after  he  has  offered  presents,  composed  of  peltries  or  other  goods,  to 
the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased  person  whose  place  the  newcomer 
has  taken  he  continues  dancing  all  day.  . . . During  this  time  the  parents 
of  the  adopted  stop  him  occasionally  in  his  dancing  to  place  some  adorn- 
ment on  his  body  or  his  neck  (p.  84).  . . . Or  else  they  present  to  him  a 
blanket,  shirt  or  cloak,  and  they  paint  him  with  vermilion  and  adorn  him 
as  handsomely  as  they  can.  When  the  dance  is  ended,  they  give  him 
food  with  various  presents,  in  memory  of  him  whose  place  he  has 
taken,  in  whose  behalf  he  danced  and  appeared  on  this  solemn  occasion. 
...  In  fine,  those  who  are  adopted  yield  themselves  as  united  to  this 
family  as  much  as  if  they  were  actually  kindred”  (p.  85).  In  another 
place  (p.  85,  fn.  54)  it  is  stated,  “The  reasons  for  adopting  a living 
person  to  take  the  place  of  the  dead — thus  in  Indian  phrase — ‘bringing 
back  the  dead  to  life’  are  given  in  the  Relation  (Jesuit)  of  1642,  chap. 
XII;  1636,  Vni;  1644,  XIV;  1646,  X;  1669,  VII.” 

In  addition  to  the  groups  mentioned  above,  a brief  investigation  indi- 
cates the  presence  of  similar  post-mortem  adoption  rites  centering  among 
tribes  in  tbe  area  south  of  the  Great  Lakes.  These  include  the  Fox,^® 

^ The  Mascouteiis  or  Prairie  Pofazvatomi  Indians.  Pt.  1,  Social  Life  and  CerC' 
monies.  (Bull.  Public  Museum  ^lihvaukee,  Vol.  6,  No.  1,  1924.) 

'‘The  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  and  Region  of  the  Great 
Lakes  (Translated,  annotated  with  bibliography,  by  E.  H.  Blair,  Cleveland,  1911, 
Vol.  D. 

W.  Jones,  Ethnography  of  the  Fox  Indians,  edited  by  M.  \V.  Fisher  (Smith- 
sonian Inst.,  Bull.  125,  1939,  pp.  65-70). 
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Miami/^  Sauk/^  Winnebago/®  Wyandot/*  Shawnee/®  and  the  Seneca 
of  Oklahoma/®  and  of  New  York  Stated^  The  rites  in  almost  all  of 
these  cases  are  characterized  by  (1)  adoption  after  the  death  of  a 
person,  of  an  individual  of  the  same  age  and  sex  by  the  family  of  the 
deceased,  (2)  the  clothes  of  the  deceased  are  turned  over  to  the  adoptee, 
and  (3)  the  adoptee  takes  on  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  a member 
of  the  bereaved  family. 

In  attempting  to  develop  a meaning  out  of  the  facts  which  we  have 
at  hand,  we  may  permit  our  imagination  to  construct  an  idea,  reason- 
ably within  bounds  it  is  to  be  hoped,  of  former  circumstances  involved 
with  the  performance  of  such  rites  as  at  a time  when  the  Tutelo  were 
still  resident  in  the  Carolinian  region.  We  know  that  the  Tutelo  within 
two  centuries  have  edged  their  way  northward  into  the  cold-temperate 
climatic  zone  from  a previous  habitat  in  a south-temperate  latitude  and 
that  they  became  co-residents  with  the  Irociuois  who  are  presumed  to 
have  pressed  forward  in  a similar  manner  some  centuries  before  them. 
An  analogy  in  adjustment  to  later  conditions  may  be  thought  of  between 
the  two.  Ceremonies  like  those  described  here  impress  the  observer  with 
a conviction  of  tbeir  being  fitted  to  sacred-shrine  precincts  of  wide  and 
ample  ground  space.  Therefore  we  think  of  earthwork  structures, 
elevations,  enclosures  and  the  like  which  mark  so  conspicuously  the 
endroits  of  aboriginal  settlements  in  tbe  whole  southern  area.  A similar 
feeling  arises  in  viewing  the  elalioration  and  complexity  of  Iroquois 
sacred  festivals.  We  need  only  to  concede  that  from  open  air  and 
wide-spaced  ceremonial  performance  in  the  equable  climates  of  the 
south,  the  same  rites,  processions  and  movements  of  these  protracted 
ceremonies  were  altered  to  conform  to  indoor  i:)erformance.  Then  we 
may  have  a key  to  the  understanding  of  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 

C.  C.  Trowbridge,  Mccanitccar  Traditions,  edited  by  V.  Kinietz  (Occasional 
Contributions,  Mus.  Anth.,  Univ.  Mich.,  No.  7,  1938,  pp.  34  ff.). 

A.  Skinner,  Observations  on  the  Ethnology  of  the  Sank  Indians  (Bull.  Pub. 
Mus.  Milwaukee,  Vol.  5,  No.  1,  pp.  15-16)  ; W.  Jones,  Mortuary  Observances  and 
the  Adoption  Rites  of  the  Algonkin  Foxes  of  loiva  (Congres  Inter,  des  Ameri- 
canistes,  XVIe  Session,  1906,  Vol.  I.  pp.  263-77,  as  cpioted  by  M.  W.  Fisher,  op. 
cit.  p.  64,  fn.  83;  and  p.  70,  fn.  11.). 

“ P.  Radin,  The  Winnebago  Tribe  (37th  Ann.  Kept.  Bur.  Amer.  Eth.  1925,  p. 
139)  ; T.  Micbelson,  The  Changing  Character  of  Fox  Adoption  Feasts  (Amer. 
Jour.  Soc.,  Vol.  34,  No.  5,  1929,  pp.  890-92). 

“ By  intimation  in  Trowbridge,  Mcearmcear  Traditions,  op.  cit.,  p.  37. 

’Correspondence,  1941,  with  Dr.  Erminie  Voegelin,  MS.  notes. 

"'F.  G.  Speck,  MS.  notes. 

” W.  N.  Fenton,  personal  communications,  1940. 
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the  cultural  history  of  both  peoples.  The  indoor  performances  of  both 
Tutelo  and  Iroquois  bear  indications,  to  my  mind,  of  adjustments  in 
their  characters  due  to  enactment  within  restricted  precincts,  literally 
walls ; namely,  those  of  the  Long  House.  The  curve  of  change  in  the 
process  of  condensation,  spatial  and  ritual,  has  continued  down  through 
time.  With  the  abolishment  of  the  Tutelo  Long  House  itself  over  a 
century  ago,  we  see  how  the  people  have  adapted  their  rituals  to  per- 
formance within  the  space  provided  by  the  dwelling  houses,  except  when 
they  have  been  temporarily  permitted  to  use  the  Long  House  of  their 
Cayuga  hosts  as  occasion  arose. 

I have  elsewhere  observed  that  most  of  the  political  and  social,  and 
evidently  all  of  the  economic  characteristics  which  marked  the  Tutelo 
when  residing  in  Carolina,  have  become  moulded  to  the  form  of  those 
of  the  Iroquois,  hence  little  help  may  be  expected  from  investigation 
of  those  sources.  It  remains  then,  for  the  only  gleam  of  historical  light 
to  be  expected  from  analysis  of  the  distinctive  religious  beliefs  and 
practices  which  the  conservative-minded  Tutelo  themselves  have  pre- 
served so  tenaciously.  From  scientific  examination  of  the  musical  com- 
position of  Tutelo  chants  already  collected  something  suggestive  of 
explanation  may  also  be  hoped  for.  Some  distinct  features  of  Tutelo 
religious  theory  and  practice  have  already  been  sighted  in  the  material 
collected.  These  appear  in  the  doctrines  of  solar  origin,  of  spirit  in- 
carnation through  name  and  dress  transfer  from  the  deceased  to  the 
living,  in  the  year-after-death  mortuary  rites,  the  dismissal  of  the  soul, 
in  the  distinctive  crop  and  harvest  festivals  and  in  some  hazy  details  of 
song  and  dance,  performance.  That  Tutelo  institutions  conformed  in 
some  particulars  to  the  types  known  in  the  southeast  before  they,  be- 
came subjected  to  Iroquois  influences  in  the  north  is  already  evident 
from  data  at  our  command.  More  information  from  unworked  sources 
among  the  Tutelo  and  other  eastern  groups  with  a deeper  understanding 
of  what  we  already  possess  is  needed  to  bring  us  nearer  to  realization 
of  visions  on  questions  concerning  the  historical  background  of  the 
fugitive  tribe  from  the  Carolinas  that  enrolled  itself  two  centuries  ago 
in  the  Indian  citizenry  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  rite  to  which  we  are  now  to  devote  attention  bears  the  proper 
names,  djiidadiyat  UiaJironi,  “they  are  going  to  redress  him,”  or 
sdzvayat Uialironi,  “they  are  going  to  redress  her”,  (according  to  the 
sex  of  the  person  to  be  adopted).  These  denotations  are  in  the  Cayuga 
language.  The  Tutelo  of  the  Six  Nations,  it  may  be  recalled,  have  not 
only  lost  their  idiom  but  the  proper  name  of  the  ceremony  in  their  own 
tongue. 
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Briefly  stated,  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  ceremony  is  to  bring  back 
the  soul  of  a defunct  Tutelo  trihe  member  who  has  died  recently, 
within  approximately  a year,  into  association  with  the  living  for  the 
space  of  one  night.  The  ritual  reinstates  the  deceased  among  the  living 
by  the  appointment,  through  adoption,  of  a beloved  one  in  his  or  her 
place  as  an  earthly  representative.  At  its  conclusion  with  the  approach 
of  daylight  a final  adieu  is  formally  enacted  to  the  departed  spirit, 
sending  it  upon  its  final  journey  over  the  pathway  of  the  rising  sun’s 
rays  to  the  permanent  celestial  abode  of  spirits. 

The  soul  about  to  depart  forever  is  entertained,  upon  this  last  occa- 
sion of  communion  with  its  living  kin,  with  some  pomp  and  reverence, 
feted  and  feasted  in  company  with  the  living  concourse  of  relatives, 
friends  and  tribesmen.  In  particular  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  and 
those  of  the  person  adopted  are  concerned  in  the  ritual. 

The  audience  of  the  occasion  is,  broadly  considered,  the  Tutelo  tribe 
officiating  as  host  and  its  guests  of  varied  tribal  classification.  That 
the  departed  spirits  of  the  host  tribe  are  likewise  believed  to  return  for 
the  while  and  be  present  at  the  festival  is  furthermore  to  be  understood. 

The  rite  may  moreover  be  celebrated  in  behalf  of  several  deceased 
persons  at  one  time  should  there  have  heen  several  demises  since  its 
last  performance.  As  many  as  four  are  stated  to  have  been  adopted  at 
times  in  the  course  of  one  performance.  In  such  cases  the  candidates 
for  adoption  act  and  respond  in  a group  the  same  as  would  be  done  for 
a single  adoptee. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  in  this  connection  is  another  element  of  the 
motivation  mentioned  in  the  address  given  by  the  appointed  speaker  of 
the  ceremony,  from  which  is  quoted  the  following  passage.  “You  know 
that  certain  people  known  as  Tutelo  have  carried  this  great  feast  down 
from  far  back  in  the  past  to  the  present,  since  the  Cayuga  became  allied 
with  the  Tutelo.  The  two  tribes  have  cooperated  in  this  their  ceremony. 
So  when  the  Tutelo,  as  we  are  told,  realized  that  their  race  was  decreas- 
ing in  numbers  they  begged  of  the  other  nations  the  privilege  of  adopt- 
ing them  to  replace  their  deceased  relatives,  by  substituting  others  who 
are  living  in  their  places.  Such  is  the  present  occasion.’’  ( See  page  62 
for  speech  in  Cayuga  from  which  this  is  lifted.)  How  this  statement 
affects  the  idea  of  antiquity  of  the  Adoption  Rite  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine. Discarding  the  inference  of  an  origin  for  the  rite  only  as  late  as 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century  when  the  Tutelo  in  Pennsylvania  were 
adopted  as  a tribe  into  the  Six  Nations,  we  may  assume  from  ethnologi- 
cal analogies  that  the  Tutelo  obtained  sanction  to  continue  an  ancient  rite 
extending  the  ])ractice  from  within  their  own  group  to  include  the 
Cayuga. 
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The  Reclothing  and  Adoption  Ceremony  is  not  a typical  cultural  prop- 
erty of  the  Southeast  so  far  as  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of 
this  area  reveals.  Neither  the  Cherokee  or  the  Catawba  show  evidence 
of  practising  a corresponding  rite  in  recent  memory  or  through  an 
examination  of  records  pertaining  to  the  last  century.  The  significance 
of  the  non-southeastern  distribution  of  the  ceremony,  however,  will  be 
considered  later  in  a paragraph  of  recapitulation  concerning  its  probable 
history. 
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Record  of  Performance  of  the  Ceremony  in 
Recent  Years 

The  frequency  of  occasions  for  the  celebration  of  the  Adoption  Rite 
depends  entirely  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  death  of  those  who  carry 
Tutelo  descent ; either  blood  descent  or  that  derived  from  previous  adop- 
tion into  the  name-registi’y  of  the  group.  The  obligation  to  inaugurate 
the  rite  in  behalf  of  a deceased  Tutelo  adoptee  falls  upon  the  nearest 
surviving  relatives  of  the  departed.  It  is  occasionally  waived.  Poverty 
may  be  a reason,  or  neglect  of  old  customs  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
abandoned  the  native  faith.  The  rite,  however,  possesses  a marked 
tenacity,  its  hold  upon  the  Indians  concerned  being  traceable  to  respect 
for  the  wishes  of  their  ancestors.  It  is  accordingly  a post-mortem  rite 
concomitant  with  Christianity  among  many  families  who  attend  church 
mission  services  on  the  Reserve  yet  retain  allegiance  to  native  religious 
traditions.  To  them  it  has  a significance  not  unlike  that  of  a requiem. 

An  attempt  to  list  the  occasions  within  the  memory  of  old  John  Buck 
and  his  sons  when  the  ceremony  had  been  performed  resulted  in  the 
following  notes. 

On  December  15,  1933,  the  ritual  was  celebrated  to  initiate  a living 
representative  for  Peter  Williams,  a Tutelo  descendant,  who  died  on 
the  same  date  the  previous  year.  A Cayuga  man,  Roy  Buck,  the  great 
nephew  of  the  deceased  was  made  the  recipient  of  his  name  and  his 
Tutelo  identity.  (Roy  Buck’s  paternal  grandmother  and  Peter  Williams’ 
mother  and  sisters.) 

During  the  summer  of  1934,  a Tutelo  descendant  named  Skagwef,  a 
member  of  the  Crawford  family  of  this  affinity,  died  in  Missouri.  At 
about  the  same  time  a grandchild  of  the  Crawford  family  died  on  the 
Reserve.  Accordingly,  on  the  20th  of  Decemlrer,  1934,  the  celebration 
of  the  Spiritual  Adoption  and  Reclothing  Rite  was  carried  through  at  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Crawford,  in  behalf  of  these  two  deceased  and  two  others 
who  had  died  without  having  had  living  successors  appointed  to  represent 
them.  In  the  ceremony  this  time  there  were  four  principals  adopted 
and  reclothed  together  to  avert  the  necessity  of  repeating  the  ritual 
four  times  that  winter.  Their  names  were  Mrs.  Fish,  Miss  Fish  (nieces 
of  old  Chief  John  Buck),  William  Fish  (nephew  of  the  same),  and 
Harry  Davis  (grandson  of  John  Buck). 
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Plate  3.  John  Buck,  Sr.  (Gd!pogd!tadyi),  informant,  ceremonial  leader  and 
late  Chief  of  the  Tutelo  incorporated  with  the  Six  Nations. 


A few  ( ?)  years  ago  John  Buck's  sister  Esther  died  and  Mrs.  Betsy 
Sky  was  adopted  for  her. 

Old  Chief  John  Buck,  the  official  head  of  the  Tutelo  in  the  Council 
of  the  Six  Nations  and  holder  of  the  Tutelo  chieftain  title  Tekdfku  (a 
Tutelo  proper  name),  and  member  of  the  Deer  sib,  died  February  17, 
1935.  His  death  occurred  at  the  climax  of  research  work  in  hand  with 
the  writer.  He  had  also  been  in  frequent  conference  with  Dr.  J.  N.  B. 
Hewitt  over  matters  of  Tutelo  history  in  the  Confederacy  of  the  Six 
Nations.^®  I subsequently  received  an  invitation  written  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  his  widow  to  attend  the  Spiritual  Adoption  and  Reclothing 
Ceremony  which  would  ensue  in  his  succession  one  year  after  the  date 
of  his  death,  on  February  17,  1936.  The  day  appointed  came  and 
went.  I did  not  succeed  in  making  plans  to  be  present  at  the  post-mortem 
festival  of  my  friend  and  preceptor. 

Dr.  William  N.  Fenton  informs  us  that  there  is  evidence  through  Simeon 
Gibson  of  the  Six  Nations  Cayuga  that  Doctor  Hewitt  had  left  notes  concerning 
the  Tutelo  ceremony,  but  that  up  to  the  present  writing  these  records,  if  they  exist, 
have  not  been  traced  in  the  archives  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 
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It  then  remained  for  me  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  accept  an  invita- 
tion suddenly  received  through  Deskdhch  (Alexander  General),  a Six 
Nations  Cayuga  chief  and  ceremonial  leader  in  whose  family  the  obliga- 
tion was  precipitated,  to  conduct  the  rite  on  December  30,  1938.  I 
could  not  disregard  the  summons  the  second  time.  The  following 
description  of  the  rite  is  the  outcome  of  the  spiritualistic  drama  wit- 
nessed on  the  occasion  and  of  the  study  given  to  it  before  and  after 
its  celebration  with  the  voluntary  aid  of  those  involved  in  the  procedures 
whose  names  have  already  been  mentioned  in  my  acknowledgments. 
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The  Occasion  Which  Called  Forth  the 
Ceremony  of  1938-39 


The  Spiritual  Correspondent. 

HE  ritual  of  adoption  and  reclothing  an  individual  to  represent 


the  continuation  on  earth  of  the  life  of  one  deceased  is  called  into 


action  automatically  by  the  wish  of  the  survivors  of  the  family  of  the 
deceased.  In  the  case  under  observation  we  have  the  following  par- 
ticulars to  record  as  the  instigation  of  the  ceremony  of  1938-39.  While 
conforming  in  most  of  its  essentials  with  the  standard  requirements  of 
tradition,  it  nevertheless  exhibits  some  elements  at  variance  with  the 
generalized  version  of  the  performance,  as  previously  worked  out  in 
abstract  with  old  Chief  John  Buck  and  his  collaborators.  It  appears 
from  this  that  circumstances  arise  in  individual  instances  which  affect 
the  pattern  of  performance,  though  only  within  the  limits  of  its  basic 
doctrines.  I shall  accordingly  present  objectively  the  facts  concerned 
with  the  specific  performance  and  its  reason  for  celebration. 

IMrs.  James  Hess,  TcyauJnvchkwe  “Blossom  here  and  there,”  died  on 
June  21,  1938,  at  the  age  of  83  years.  Her  demise  occurred  at  the  home 
of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Alexander  General,  the  wife  of  a prominent 
Cayuga  civil  and  ceremonial  chief.  Prior  to  her  marriage  to  James  Hess, 
of  Cayuga-Onondaga  descent,  she  was  Mary  Styres,  a born  Onondaga 
of  the  Crane  sib.  Her  family  originated  from  a small  and  now  unknown 
tribal  group  (understood  not  to  be  Tutelo)  which  tradition  stated  was 
admitted  to  the  Six  Nations  through  adoption  by  the  Cayuga  many 
generations  ago  when  the  Iroquois  were  still  resident  in  New  York 
State  and  northern  Pennsylvania.  Through  family  intermarriage  with 
the  Cayuga  she  had  been  classified  most  of  her  life  with  that  nation  and 
attended  the  Long  House  ceremonials  at  the  Sour  Springs  settlement  as 
an  adherent  to  the  creed  of  this  group.  Her  formal  seating  at  the  con- 
venings of  the  group  was  with  the  members  of  the  Wolf  moiety. 

The  important  circumstance  in  this  case  was  that  it  had  not  been  pre- 
viously known  to  anyone  in  Mrs.  Hess’s  family  that  she  had  been  adopted 
and  reclothed  in  a ceremony  earlier  in  her  life  as  a living  substitute  for 
a deceased  Tutelo.  Her  reason  for  not  having  mentioned  it  during  her 
life  she  did  not  divulge.  To  the  surprise  of  her  daughters  she  informed 
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them  on  her  death-bed  that  she  had  been  selected  one  time  to  carry 
on  the  living  identity  of  a Tutelo,  that  is,  she  was  a “reclothed  and 
adopted  Tutelo.  ” She  gave  no  particulars  of  the  history  of  her  adop- 
tion nor  did  she  say  who  the  person  was  from  whom  her  spiritual 
identity  was  derived.  Most  outstanding  was  the  circumstance  that  she 
did  not  reveal  the  Tutelo  personal  name  given  to  her  by  adoption.  This 
explains  therefore  the  reason  why  one  part  of  the  Adoption  Ceremony 
was  omitted  in  appointing  and  initiating  her  successor,  namely  that  part 
where  the  Tutelo  name  of  the  deceased  is  transferred  to  the  adoptee. 
It  was,  however,  her  death-bed  wish  that  the  succession  be  carried  on 
and  a Tutelo  initiation  rite  performed  in  her  behalf.  This  obligation  was 
assumed  by  her  daughters  and  performed  with  its  formal  attributes  in 
the  manner  to  be  described.  Since  Mrs.  Hess  did  not  specify  a successor, 
the  selection  of  one  became  the  duty  of  her  daughters.  And  Mrs.  Nellie 
Miller,  a beloved  friend  of  the  deceased,  was  agreed  upon  as  a suitable 
subject.  She  then  consented  to  assume  the  role  of  the  Adopted  and 
Reclothed  Person  in  the  ceremony  to  be  celebrated  when  the  time  was 
ripe.  It  was,  as  we  see,  six  months  before  the  preliminaries  could  be 
arranged  for  and  the  rite  consummated.  It  has  already  been  noted  that 
the  ritual  may  only  be  carried  out  in  the  winter  season  while  vegetation 
is  dormant,  lest  the  presence  of  the  ghosts  called  back  to  earth  to  be 
present  during  the  festival  should  blight  the  growth  of  crops  and  vegeta- 
tion. Ghosts  bring  the  chill  of  death  to  the  plant  realm.  Occurring  on 
the  night  of  December  31st  the  festival  for  the  dead  was  well-timed, 
since  the  outdoor  temperature  was  something  below  zero. 
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The  Ceremonial  Stage 


Method  of  Showing  the  Periods  and  Movements  of  the  Ritual. 
N abbreviated  method  of  presenting  an  idea  of  the  seating  of  audi- 


ence  and  participants,  the  stations  of  the  principals  in  the  ceremony 
and  tlie  location  of  the  ritual  properties  in  their  formal  arrangements  has 
been  attempted  in  the  series  of  plans  to  follow,  showing  the  interior  of 
the  Long  House.  It  would  be  most  difficult  and  tedious  to  describe  in 
text  the  movements  and  groupings  of  those  in  the  ritual  whose  duties 
called  for  almost  constant  change  of  place — the  advances,  returns,  the 
singers'  movements,  processionals,  escortings,  the  changes  in  placing  of 
paraphernalia  and  benches,  occurring  in  the  ten-hour  rite. 

The  personages  who  act  in  the  ritual  are  indicated  by  symbols.  Their 
parts  in  the  procedure,  as  primary  or  secondary  actors,  are  indicated  by 
lines  and  arrows  designating  where  they  start,  in  what  direction  they 
move  and  where  they  halt.  A reconstruction  of  the  set-up  at  each  dis- 
tinct stage  of  the  ritual  should  be  possible  for  a scenic  manager  if  the 
plans  are  adequately  conceived,  with  every  requirement  in  mind,  in  the 
plotting  of  animate  and  inanimate  arrangement  for  properties  and 
persons.  Allowance  should,  however,  be  made  for  the  circumstance 
that  the  outlines  of  action  were  not  sketched  while  the  ritual  was  in 
progress  but  made  the  day  after  the  ceremony  with  the  aid  of  Deskaheh 
(Cayuga),  John  Leonard  Buck  and  his  brother  Richard  (both  Tutelo 
descendants)  who  were  active  and  present  during  the  enactment.  The 
Long  House  adherents  are  averse  to  the  recording  of  their  religious 
doings  in  the  “church”  by  means  of  notepaper,  camera  and  pencil,  and 
their  wishes  are  deserving  of  consideration.  This  restriction  imposes  a 
severe  burden  upon  the  memory  of  the  observer.  Were  it  not  for  the 
free-will  aid  of  the  officers  previously  mentioned  as  being  in  attendance, 
any  accuracy  in  sequence  and  in  details  noted  could  hardly  be  expected, 
even  to  the  degree  attained  in  this  description.  The  check-up  consumed 
about  ten  hours  of  labor  in  the  after-performance  session  with  the  three 
informants  who  were  conversant  with  its  elements. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  to  Miss  Louise  C.  Barrett,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  for  making  the  sketches  of  Tutelo  specimens 
used  in  the  ceremony  and  especially  for  undertaking  the  task  of  techni- 
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cally  redrawing  the  original  outline  sketch-drafts  of  the  stations,  changes 
of  position  and  movements  of  the  performers  in  the  Long  Housed® 


Explanation  of  Charts. 

Since  the  abandonment  of  the  old  settlement  at  Tutelo  Heights  on 
the  western  outskirts  of  the  city  of  Brantford,  and  still  known  under 
this  name,  where  the  Tutelo  dwelt  as  a unit  until  something  over 
a century  ago,  the  ritual  gatherings  of  the  group  have  taken  place  in 
the  Long  House  buildings  of  the  Cayuga  and  the  Onondaga  on  the  Six 
Nations  Reserve.  The  Tutelo  did  not  rebuild  their  tribal  Long  House 
after  the  removal  from  Tutelo  Heights."®  The  ritual  is,  however,  adapted 
to  celebration  in  a private  home  as  well  as  in  the  more  commodious  Long 
House.  It  is  now  often  performed  there. 

The  setting  for  the  ceremony  now  to  be  described  therefore  lies  in 
the  imposing  structure  wherein  the  largest  and  most  conservative  con- 
tingent of  the  Cayuga  holds  its  civil  and  ritual  sessions ; the  Lower 
Cayuga  Long  House.  We  may  accordingly  consult  the  outlines  showing 
this  structure  and  its  permanent  furnishings  as  the  stage  setting  for 
the  Tutelo  Spiritual  Adoption  Rite. 

The  rectangle  outlines  (2  to  11  ) represent  the  Long  House  building, 
with  its  windows  and  doors,  its  unobstructed  interior,  its  two  tiers  of 
benches  around  the  inner  walls  and  the  two  stoves  (fires)  in  the  east 
and  west  portions  respectively.  Movable  benches  some  six  to  eight  feet 
in  length  serve  to  seat  the  singers  and  major  performers  placed  where 
the  ritual  requires  them  at  different  stages  of  the  rites.  The  cook  house 
located  several  yards  from  the  east  door  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  festivals  and  shares  the  character  of  the  Long  House  itself.  These 
features  are  indicated  in  the  plans. 

The  stations  of  the  principals  in  the  Tutelo  ceremony  are  indicated 
by  symbols.  Seated  on  the  south  benches,  facing  north,  the  person  to 
be  adopted  and  reclothed  with  attendants,  is  located  opposite  the  group 
of  ritual  singers.  Those  in  attendance  at  the  rites  who  may  or  may  not 
take  part,  are  seated  according  to  sex.  Males  remain  in  the  west  half 
of  the  building,  females  in  the  east  half.  This  corresponds  to  the  moiety 
arrangement  of  the  Iroquois  when  congregated  in  the  Long  House. 

“ Final  preparation  of  the  ground  plan  drawings  was  carried  out  by  Miss  Halina 
Leszczynska — Editor. 

“ Hale,  op.  cit.,  p.  8,  refers  to  memories  of  the  old  settlement  and  its  circum- 
stances as  narrated  by  Nikonha  whom  he  interviewed  in  1872. 
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Plate  5.  Lower  Cayuga  Long  House,  Six  Nations  Reserve,  Brant  County, 
Ontario.  (View  looking  westward,  showing  cook  house  opposite  door  of  Turtle 

moiety  side  of  house.) 

The  direction  of  movement  in  the  Tntelo  rite  is  toward  the  east,  cul- 
minating in  the  final  event  of  the  Adopted  Person  and  the  ceremonial 
actors  retiring  in  the  last  processional  out  of  the  east  door.  The  par- 
ticulars of  these  actions  will  come  out  in  the  progressive  description  of 
the  ceremony. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  contrast  between  the  formal  seating 
arrangement  of  the  Tntelo  contingent  when  participating  in  the  civil 
councils  of  the  Cayuga  as  one  of  the  affiliated  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations 
League,  and  the  ceremonial  seating,  a separate  plan  has  been  added  to 
the  series  (Plan  1).  The  reason  for  exhibiting  the  latter  will  be  apparent 
to  the  student  of  social  institutions  of  the  peoples  concerned.  When  con- 
vening in  the  Long  House  with  the  Lower  Cayuga  chiefs  (in  civil  coun- 
cils), the  Tntelo  chief  sits  among  the  chiefs  of  the  Turtle  moiety,  that 
is  on  the  west  side  of  the  house,  never  on  the  east  side  with  the  Wolf 
moiety.  When,  however,  the  civil  gathering  meets  in  the  Long  House  of 
the  Onondaga  on  League  business,  the  Tntelo  chief  sits  on  the  east  side 
of  the  house  among  the  chiefs  of  the  moiety  Tehodiddege,  “Two-clans,” 
which  corresponds  in  its  formal  orientation  to  the  Wolf  moiety  of  the 
Cayuga.  In  these  cases  we  see  the  placing  of  the  stations  reversed.  It 
may  be  of  significance  that  the  Delaware  and  Nanticoke  chiefs,  when 
representing  their  respective  tribes  in  the  civil  council  in  the  Cayuga 
Long  House,  sit  with  the  chiefs  on  the  Wolf  moiety  side.  The  Tutelo, 
Delaware  and  Nanticoke  were  all  admitted  on  a basis  of  political  equality 
to  membership  by  adoption  into  the  Six  Nations  League  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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An  exterior  view  of  the  log  structure  known  locally  as  the  Lower 
Cayuga  Long  House,  for  over  a century  the  spiritual  shrine  center  of 
the  notable  conservative  group  which  has  held  to  “the  ancient  faith,” 
is  shown  in  Plate  5.  Jhe  same  building  is  that  which  has  housed  the 
Tutelo  when  convened  for  festivals  and  ceremonies  since  the  event  of 
their  removal  to  the  Six  Nations  Reserve  and  their  amalgamation  with 
the  Cayuga.  It  is  also  pertinent  to  note  that  the  Tutelo  on  occasion 
hold  festivals  in  the  Long  House  of  the  Seneca  and  in  that  of  the 
Onondaga  in  the  Six  Nations  Reserve. 


Material  Furnishings  and  Musical  Instruments 
Required  in  the  Tutelo  Spiritual 
Adoption  Ritual 

HE  plan  outlined  in  figure  2 shows  the  locations  in  the  various 


stages  of  the  rite  of  those  objects  essential  to  the  performance, 


the  wampum  strings,  heads,  musical  instruments,  drum,  rattles,  time- 
beating sticks,  sacrifice  gifts,  all  in  bags,  and  the  pots,  kettles  and 
cauldrons  recpiired  in  the  feast  periods.  These  are  noted  in  the  list  below 
the  figure  with  the  symbols  employed  for  them  in  subsequent  plan  out- 
lines. Some  description  of  the  objects  is  in  order. 

Musical  Instruments. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  musical  accompaniment  of  dances  and  ritual 
in  Tutelo  performances  is  furnished  by  instruments  no  different  for  the 
most  part  from  those  required  in  Cayuga  accompaniment.  Thus  we  meet 
with  the  small  water  drum  with  a light  tapping  drumstick  and  the  horn 
rattle.  The  Tutelo  descendants,  however,  being  adherents  to  the  Long 
House  faith  (the  so-called  “pagans”),  are  makers  of  the  instruments 
used  in  their  own  ceremonies  as  well  as  in  those  of  their  Iroquois  kins- 
men. Between  the  two  groups  these  objects  are  interchangeable.  Speci- 
mens of  the  same,  however,  made  by  Tutelo  and  used  in  the  Tutelo  rites, 
were  obtained  from  the  officers  of  the  ceremony  here  discussed,  and  are 
shown  in  the  sketches  (figs.  1-5).  The  descriptions  to  follow  are 
based  upon  these.  One  instrumental  accompaniment  in  the  Spiritual 
Adoption  Rite  is  characteristic  of  the  Tutelo  and  is  not  employed  in  any 
Cayuga  ceremony  as  such.  This  is  the  accompaniment  of  the  striking 
sticks,  two  of  which  are  held  in  the  hands  of  the  singers  in  one  of  the 
periods  of  the  ritual  when  the  spiritual  intensity  of  the  performance 
reaches  its  highest  pitch.  All  instruments  are  known  by  Cayuga  names 
in  the  performance  described. 

The  Tutelo  drum  (fig.  1)  is  of  small  cylindrical  construction,  Syz 
inches  in  depth,  5 in  diameter,^^  made  in  the  form  of  a keg  with  from 
four  to  eight  staves,  fitted  together  to  be  watertight,  with  a disk  bottom 
and  an  iron  (sometimes  hickory)  hoop  around  the  bottom  margin.  The 

All  measurements  would  be  approximate  for  a series  of  specimens. 
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body  is  of  hardwood  (sycamore ).  A drum  head  of  skin,  preferably  deer, 
otherwise  calf  or  shoemaker’s  commercial  leather,  is  fitted  to  the  open- 
ing with  enough  left  over  to  extend  beyond  the  rim  to  form  flaps,  by 
one  of  which  it  is  held  in  the  hand  while  the  drum  rests  upon  the  singer’s 
knee  or  thigh.  A hoop  of  ash,  tightly  wrapped  with  red  or  white  cloth 
to  protect  the  skin,  fits  tightly  over  the  top  and  is  beaten  down  when 


Figure  1.  Tutelo  water  drum,  showing  tobacco  sacrifice  bag. 

being  made  ready  for  use,  or  ‘‘tuned,”  to  draw  the  drum  head  to  a 
fairly  high  tension.  A small  aperture  in  the  side  of  the  drum  body,  and 
stopped  with  a wood  plug,  allows  water  to  be  poured  inside  to  moisten 
the  skin  head  when  it  is  being  tuned.  The  tuning  itself  is  a delicate  and 
expert  process  left  in  the  hands  of  the  drummer  only,  who  moistens  and 
tightens  the  head  rul^bing  it  over  with  his  palm  until  its  timbre  is  satis- 
factory to  his  fastidious  taste  in  tone  pitch.  A little  water  is  usually 
left  in  the  bottom  of  the  drum  body. 

The  drumstick  is  a staff  of  hardwood,  hickory,  ash  or  white  pine 
(fig.  3)  eight  to  ten  inches  long,  with  a knobbed  head,  and  curved 
hollows  cut  at  the  handle  part,  by  which  it  is  swung  between  first  finger 
and  thumb  or  between  first  and  second  fingers.  A fine  point  in  the  mak- 
ing of  the  stick  is  to  achieve  a proper  balance  when  held  between  fingers 
in  the  manner  described.  Some  shaving  down  of  part  of  its  length  of 
thickening  of  width  is  often  done  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
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Figure  2.  Upper,  Older  form  of  Tutelo  drumstick  (length  10  inches). 
Loiver,  Tutelo  Striking  stick. 


drummer  in  the  swing  and  gravity  of  his  stick.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
here  that  the  drumstick  used  in  the  Adoption  Rite  is  burned  at  the  end 
of  the  night’s  chanting.  An  older  form  of  drumstick  is  spoken  of  by 
informants  as  having  been  used  some  generations  ago.  It  was  a plain 
stick  of  hardwood  (maple,  ash,  or  hickory)  with  bark  left  on,  split  half- 
way to  the  end  (fig.  2).  Used  as  a beater  it  is  tapped  and  bounced  on 
the  tight,  wet  drum  head  producing  a tone  of  particular  quality.  This 
type  of  striker,  however,  was  not  used  in  the  ceremony  here  described. 

The  Tutelo  water  drum  when  fully  dressed  for  the  Spiritual  Adoption 
Ceremony  is  furnished  with  a small  bag  of  white  cloth  containing  some 
sacred  native  tobacco  tied  to  one  of  the  holes  in  the  flap  of  the  skin 
head,  and  a small  loop  of  white  beads  similarly  attached.  The  tobacco 
is  a sacrifice  offering  to  the  deceased  spirits,  and  the  beads  a symbol  of 
life.  In  the  progress  of  the  ritual  these  dressings  are  removed  from  the 
drum  and  ceremonially  presented  to  the  drummer.  The  white  glass 
beads  are  substitutes  for  the  shell  wampum  disk  beads  which  should 
properly  function  in  all  Tutelo  rites.  The  original  stock  of  these  wam- 
pums has  been  gradually  lost  and  disposed  of  in  the  lapse  of  time  since 
removal  of  the  tribe  from  its  southern  habitat. 

The  hand  rattles  used  in  the  Tutelo  ceremony  are  of  the  ordinary 
Iroquois  type  used  in  social  dances,  namely  the  horn  rattle.  A section 
of  scraped  and  smoothed  cow  horn  about  three  inches  in  length,  its  ends 
fitted  with  hardwood  disks  and  pegged  or  nailed  to  the  inner  walls  of 
the  horn,  enclose  the  cylinder.  A stick  of  hardwood  (hickory  or  ash) 
forms  the  handle.  The  stick  passes  through  the  disks  of  the  ends  of  the 
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Figure  3.  Upper,  Hand  rattle  of  cow  horn. 
Lower,  Tutelo  drumstick  (length  9 inches). 


horn  and  is  held  by  a transverse  peg  or  nail  like  a cotter  pin  at  the  outer 
end.  The  horn  is  placed  so  that  the  wide  section  is  at  the  extremity  of 
the  rattle.  A shoulder  cut  into  the  stick  where  the  handle  part  begins 
prevents  the  horn  from  slipping.  Pebbles  or  shot  inside  the  horn  com- 
plete the  rattle.  The  Tutelo-made  specimen  figured  (fig.  3)  has  an 
additional  feature ; a short  wrapping  of  deer  skin,  short-fringed,  wound 
at  the  end  of  the  handle.  Nine  of  these  instruments  are  required  in 
the  Adoption  Ceremony,  employed  by  all  the  singers  with  the  exception 
of  the  drummer.  They  function  throughout  the  ritual  except  for  those 
songs  which  call  for  the  accompaniment  of  the  striking  sticks. 

Knee  or  “garter”  rattles  were  worn  formerly  by  men  dancers  in  the 
usual  ceremonies  of  the  Tutelo.  They  were  made  of  a narrow  (half 
inch)  strip  of  buckskin,  with  a lengthening  of  skin  tie  thongs,  to  which 
were  fastened  ten  to  sixteen  or  more  pairs  of  small  hollowed  dew-claws 
of  the  deer — producing  a sound  resembling  that  of  bells.  The  rattles 
were  tied  on  each  leg  just  below  the  dancer’s  knee,  like  garters.  The 
pair  figured  (fig.  4)  was  owned  bv  old  John  Hoskins,  whose  Tutelo 
name  is  said  to  have  been  Nuyagb  deceased  at  an  advanced  age  about 
1870.  They  had  remained  in  the  possession  of  old  Chief  John  P)uck, 
from  whom  they  were  obtained  for  the  collections  of  The  Museum  of 
the  American  Indian  (Heye  Foundation)  N.  Y.  These  differ  from  the 
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garter  rattles  of  the  Cayuga  and  other  Iroquois  in  the  narrowness  of  the 
leather  base  which  forms  the  garter. 

Final  mention  has  been  left  for  the  time-beating  sticks,  or  striking 
sticks,  used  in  the  ritual  terminating  the  song  series  of  the  evening. 
There  are  twelve  striking  sticks  required,  two  for  each  of  the  six  singers 
who  beat  time  with  them  while  all  intone  the  chant.  The  stick  held  in 
the  left  hand  rests  upon  the  singer’s  left  knee.  With  the  other  stick  in 
his  right  hand  he  taps  the  lower  stick  in  unison  with  his  choristers.  The 
sticks  are  of  light  wood,  white  pine  or  basswood  is  called  for,  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  less  than  a quarter  thick,  and  ten  inches  long 
(fig.  2).  The  sticks  are  unmarked.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  song  for 
which  they  furnish  the  rhythmic  accompaniment  they  are  taken  from  the 
singers  by  the  custodian  of  the  fire  and  cast  into  the  stove  on  the  east 
side  to  be  consumed  by  the  flames,  so  that  their  spirit  may  depart  from 
the  world  of  the  living.  As  previously  mentioned,  the  drumstick  which 
has  served  throughout  the  night  is  also  committed  to  a similar  fate  soon 
after  the  striking  sticks,  their  functions  on  earth  ceasing  with  the  last 
song  in  which  they  are  employed. 

Ceremonial  Paraphernalia. 

In  the  Spirit  Adoption  Rite,  beads  possess  a holy  character  as  they 
fulfill  certain  functions  during  the  course  of  the  ceremony.  The  heads 
in  question  are  said  to  have  been  the  small  discoid  shell  “wampum,” 
known  commonly  as  Tutelo  wampum,  the  original  store  of  which  brought 
from  the  Carolinas  in  the  18th  century  has  long  been  dispersed  beyond 
recovery,  or  lost.  Iroquois  wampum  beads  of  cylindrical  form  are 
acceptable  as  substitutes.  White  glass  beads  of  the  trade  are  now,  how- 
ever, ordinarily  used,  and  in  this  capacity  designated  as  wampum.  The 
white  shell  “wampum”  string  worn  by  the  person  adopted  may  consist 
of  some  of  the  original  stock  of  sacred  Tutelo  beads  mixed  in  among 
those  of  vulgar  stripe. 

The  color  symbolism  of  wampum  beads — white  for  reincarnation,  life 
and  happiness ; blue  or  indigo  for  death  and  mourning — is  common  to 
both  Tutelo  and  Iroquois.  The  same  color  values  are  assigned  to  rib- 
bons used  in  the  rites. 

The  Adoption  String  is  a single  loop  or  chain  of  white  Tutelo  wam- 
pum two  fathoms  in  length  worn  by  the  Adopted  Person  throughout 
the  ceremony  beneath  the  shirt  or  waist.  It  passes  over  the  left  shoulder 
(“across  the  heart”)  and  hangs  down  the  right  side  to  below  the  waist. 
Brown  ribbons  in  some  instances,  but  light  pink  on  the  occasion  here 
described,  are  fastened  to  the  chain  at  intervals  of  about  ten  inches. 
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Figure  4.  Tutelo  deer  hoof  knee  rattles. 


The  symbol  of  the  chain  is  that  of  return  to  life  on  the  part  of  the 
deceased  as  revived  in  the  personality  of  the  Adopted  Person.  The 
Tutelo  name  for  this  sacred  symbol  is  kaiwcjunya  as  its  pronunciation 
has  been  preserved  in  the  Buck  family.  The  term  does  not  appear  in 
Hale’s  Tutelo  vocabulary  (1883). 

The  specimen  figured  (frontispiece),  with  permission  of  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology,  is  one  obtained  in  January,  1941,  from  Mrs. 
Charles  Silversmith,  an  Onondaga  of  the  Six  Nations  Reserve.  It  was 
secured  by  William  N.  Fenton  for  the  collection  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. According  to  field  information  gathered  by  Fenton  (cor- 
respondence, 3/13/41,  4/8/41)  this  necklace  is  one  of  several  carried 
northward  by  the  Tutelo  from  Virginia  to  New  York  State  about  1750. 
The  modern  Cayuga  believe  that  the  beads  are  made  of  human  bone, 
but  recent  examination  by  the  Smithsonian  stafif  indicates  the  material 
to  be  an  unidentified  variety  of  shell. 

Three  loops  of  dark  blue  or  indigo  cylindrical  Iroquois  wampum  two 
inches  in  length  are  important  adjuncts  to  the  Adoption  Rite.  Each  is 
terminated  at  the  end  by  a small  pieces  of  dark  blue  ribbon.  Their  color 
symbolizes  the  obsequies.  They  are  brought  forth  from  the  sacred  bag 
of  paraphernalia  when  the  singing  begins  in  the  ritual  and  are  removed 
from  sight,  placed  back  in  the  bag  after  the  last  chant.  They  occupy 
significant  positions  in  the  scene.  One  loop  is  attached  to  the  drum, 
one  is  hung  upon  a nail  on  the  north  wall  of  the  Long  House  just  above 
the  head  of  the  drummer,  and  the  third  is  suspended  from  a nail  on  the 
south  wall  just  back  of  and  above  the  Adopted  Person.  At  daylight, 
when  the  last  chant  is  concluded,  the  loop  of  beads  behind  the  drummer 
is  taken  down,  the  string  broken,  and  the  beads  divided  among  the 
singers.  While  this  act  has  the  aspect  of  monetary  payment  it  is  essen- 
tially a sacrifice  offering  to  them  for  the  performance  of  their  sacred 
duties.  One  of  the  wampum  loops  is  shown  in  figure  5,  as  it  hangs 
from  the  nail  on  the  wall  of  the  Long  House.  The  loop  of  wampum 
which  hangs  from  the  nail  above  and  behind  the  Adopted  Person 
throughout  the  ritual  is  reserved  after  the  ceremony  to  be  given  in 
ritual  payment  to  the  member  of  the  singers’  group  who  performs  the 
office  of  “caller”  when  the  Adopted  Person  is  summoned  in  the  Tutelo 
phrases  to  come  forward  and  perform  the  last  procession  from  the 
singers’  bench  to  the  east  door  (see  movement  5).  This  wampum  dona- 
tion is  not  given  to  the  “caller”  until  the  morning  after  the  ceremony. 
The  third  loop  of  dark  wampum  which  has  been  attached  to  the  drum 
during  the  ritual  is  taken  off  after  the  last  chant  and  returned  to  the 
custodian  who  keeps  it  with  the  other  paraphernalia  in  the  storage  bag. 
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Figure  5.  Looped  strings  of  wampum  and  glass  beads  used  in  Tutelo  Adoption 

Rite. 


Center,  Dark  wampum  modern  Iroquois  cylindrical  type  of  glass  loop  hung  on 
nail  above  seat  of  Adopted  Person.  A similar  one  is  attached  to  drum  during  rites, 
and  a mixed  dark  and  light  loop  is  hung  on  a nail  above  the  drum  during  rites, 
and  a mixed  dark  and  light  loop  is  hung  on  a nail  above  the  drummer's  bench. 

Lejt,  White  glass  bead  with  two  disk  wampum  beads  given  at  intervals  in  ritual 
to  the  singers  by  Adopted  Person.  Eight  of  these  are  required  for  the  ceremony. 

Right,  White  glass  bead  loop,  one  of  about  70  similar  loops,  given  to  singers 
at  same  intervals  by  Adopted  Person  and  Caretaker. 


A further  essential  to  the  performance  of  the  Adoption  rite  is  a stock 
of  72  small  loops  of  white  glass  seed  beads  (the  size  used  in  beadwork 
embroidery),  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  white 
color  accords  with  their  symbolism  since  they  are  the  ceremonial  offering 
or  “payment”  given  to  the  singers  toward  the  end  of  the  evening’s  chant- 
ing for  their  services.  The  intrinsic  value  of  the  beads  is  absolutely 
nothing.  These  little  loops  of  beads  are  provided  by  the  mourners  and 
made  up  some  days  before  the  ceremony.  Until  the  time  when  they  are 
brought  forth  to  be  presented  to  the  singers  they  are  kept  in  a cloth 
bag  which  is  retained  in  the  custody  of  the  matron  appointed  to  attend 
to  the  paraphernalia  of  the  ceremony  whose  place  during  the  festival 
is  on  the  north  side  of  the  Long  House,  on  the  wall  benches  east  of 
the  singers  (see  Plan  2).  Four  loops  of  the  same  kind  of  beads  differ 
from  the  plain  loops  in  having  two  white  disk  wampum  beads  in  their 
middle.  These  are  destined  to  be  given  to  the  drummers  whose  status 
in  the  choral  group  is  higher  than  that  of  the  singers.  Specimens  of  the 
two  kinds  of  bead  loops  are  shown  in  figure  5.  As  the  description  of  the 
ritual  will  show,  the  distribution  of  the  72  loops  is  two  to  the  singers 
after  each  of  the  four  verses  of  each  song,  there  being  nine  songs. 
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Mention  should  here  be  made  of  the  supply  of  small  gifts  also  pro- 
vided by  the  mourners,  distributed  by  them  as  they  stand  about  the 
singers'  benches  at  the  stage  of  the  ritual  just  before  the  company  fol- 
lows the  Adopted  Person  out  of  the  eastern  door  of  the  Long  House  in 
the  final  movement.  These  sacrifice  gifts  are  tossed  upon  the  singers  by 
the  mourners.  These  gifts  comprise  new  handkerchiefs,  ribbons  and 
similar  articles  of  beauty  and  sentiment.  Three  yards  of  new  cloth  are 
also  furnished  by  the  family  of  the  Adopted  Person,  to  be  given  away; 
one  yard  to  the  Cook-Steward,  one  to  the  Fire  custodian,  and  one  to  the 
sleigh-driver  who  conveyed  the  Adopted  Person  from  the  house  where 
the  preliminaries  are  held  to  the  Long  House. 

The  bag  in  which  the  objects  just  mentioned  are  kept  has  some  cere- 
monial character  as  well.  It  is  a plain  cloth  bag  with  a draw  string,  and 
is  left  in  charge  of  the  woman  who  serves  the  office  of  "cook”  and 
“custodian.” 

The  foods  prepared  and  served  toward  morning  are  similarly 
sacrosanct,  since  they  represent  the  blessings  of  meat  and  vegetable 
nourishment  and  fruit  juice  (strawberry)  created  for  mankind  by  the 
giver  of  life.  The  expense  of  providing  the  provisions,  of  which  all 
present  partake,  is  borne  by  the  family  of  mourners.  The  food,  in 
cauldrons  and  pails,  stands  near  the  east  stove.  The  material  used  in 
making  the  cereal  portion  of  the  feast  is  now  usually  wheat  flour  dough 
made  into  cakes  of  diflferent  shapes  and  fried  in  fat  in  the  frying  pan, 
“fried  biscuits.”  Some  were  observed  to  be  round,  some  oval,  and  some 
diamond-shaped.  The  meat  portions  of  the  feast  stuffs  is  in  recent  times 
shredded  beef  boiled  and  served  cold  from  baskets  passed  around  by 
appointed  waiters  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ritual  with  the  bread-stuff. 
The  preparation  of  the  feast  material  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Cayuga. 
At  a definite  stage  of  the  ritual,  that  is,  just  before  the  final  departure  of 
the  recalled  spirit,  several  “ghost  lunches”  are  provided  by  the  Cook, 
to  be  given  to  the  Adopted  Person  and  the  Caretaker.  These  consist  of 
portions  of  the  meat,  the  biscuits  and  whatever  else  has  been  prepared 
for  the  feast,  folded  in  a new  handkerchief  held  by  the  four  corners. 
They  are  sacrificial  food  offerings.  A quantity  of  strawberry  juice  is 
kejit  with  the  other  foods  in  pails  near  the  fire  and  is  served  as  drink 
in  all  the  feasting  periods. 

Several  small  cloth  bags  containing  powdered  sacred  native  tobacco 
are  prepared  by  the  mourners  as  part  of  their  duty  of  provision.  Four 
times  as  the  ceremonial  company  is  forming  and  before  the  singers  start 
chanting,  a little  bag  of  the  tobacco  is  burned  in  the  east  stove,  cast  into 
the  fire  by  the  attendant  called  the  “steward,”  who  presides  over  the 
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hre.  After  this  first  sacriticial  invocation  to  the  spirits  of  the  deceased 
(“ghosts”),  some  more  loose  tobacco  is  reserved  to  be  kept  in  readiness 
to  be  sprinkled  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  singers’  bench  or  between 
the  singers,  should  an  error  in  singing  be  committed  or  some  confusion 
arise  in  the  sequence  of  songs  or  verses  of  songs.  It  is  one  of  the  duties 
of  the  man  mentioned  to  detect  slips  and  errors  in  the  progress  of  the 
ritual  and  to  make  the  compensating  tobacco  offering  promptly,  to  avert 
misfortune  that  is  feared  would  befall  some  of  those  present,  misfortune 
inflicted  by  the  invisible  ghost-guests  of  the  feast.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  tobacco  sacrifice  bags  are  as  small  as  one  inch  in  size,  as  the  material 
is  economically  used  and  a tiny  pinch  of  it  is  sufficient  for  spiritual 
satisfaction. 

One  of  the  major  requisites  of  the  ceremony,  however,  is  the  new 
outfit  of  clothes  provided  by  the  family  of  the  mourners  for  the  person 
to  be  adopted  in  the  stead  of  their  deceased  loved  one.  For  the  Adopted 
Person  of  the  female  sex  (as  it  was  on  the  occasion  in  1939  observed)  a 
complete  newly  made  costume  of  Indian  style  comprising  a shawl,  an 
overwaist  of  white  or  colored  calico,  or  linen,  a skirt  of  black  broad- 
cloth, leggings  of  the  same,  and  a pair  of  moccasins  of  deerskin  were 
required.  It  may  be  noted  that  upon  occasions  when  males  are  adopted 
to  represent  the  deceased  on  earth  the  costume  in  which  the  principals 
are  “reclothed”  consists  of  a shawl,  a man’s  white  linen  shirt  and  sash, 
a pair  of  cloth  leggings  and  deerskin  moccasins.  The  cut  and  decorations 
of  these  garments  is  in  conformity  with  the  style  of  the  Iroquois,  which 
by  all  testimony  seems  to  have  been  the  style  common  to  them  and  the 
Tutelo  in  historic  times.  The  clothing  furnished  the  Adopted  Person  in 
the  rite  is  made  to  fit  the  recipient  and  is  made  up  and  tried  on  before 
the  time  of  performance.  The  Adopted  Person  is  dressed  in  the  new 
garments  early  in  evening  of  the  rite  and  the  fathom  of  white  “resur- 
rection” wampum  put  on  beneath  the  outer  shirt  before  appearing  in 
the  Long  House  for  the  opening  of  the  ritual.  The  costume  is  worn 
throughout  the  ceremony  without  change  and  belongs  thenceforth  to  the 
wearer.  No  return  is  made  for  new  clothes  by  the  recipient.  The 
wife  of  Timothy  General,  an  adopted  Tutelo.  is  shown  in  PI.  2 in  a 
characteristic  costume  which  she  received  at  the  time  of  her  adoption 
rite. 

No  other  members  of  the  ceremonial  company  except  the  Adopted 
Person  are  expected  to  wear  the  native  garb,  and  none  do.  The  ordinary 
clothing  of  the  farm  and  household  is  the  rule.  No  face  painting  is 
practiced  for  the  ritual.  The  men,  moreover,  wear  no  hats.  It  is  re- 
membered by  some  of  the  Cayuga  that  Tutelo  men  of  several  generations 
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ago  wore  long  hair,  and  that  they  wore  a colored  handerchief  (light 
green  was  mentioned),  folded  and  tied  at  the  back  of  the  head,  like  a 
turban,  when  attending  the  ceremony.  If  a feather  was  added  it  was 
fastened  at  the  back  of  the  head  rag  or  turban.  The  eagle  feather  was 
often  split,  in  which  form  it  denoted  “peace,”  carrying  the  same  sym- 
bolism as  among  the  Cayuga. 

The  matter  of  expense  is  one  to  be  considered  at  this  time.  Like 
other  sacred  performances  in  North  America  (the  Sun  Dance  of  the 
Plains  for  example),  the  burden  of  expense  for  the  feeding,  the  equip- 
ment, the  general  overhead  we  might  say,  is  borne  by  the  family  of  the 
deceased  person  whose  spirit  is  recalled  for  the  night  of  ritual  and  for 
whom  the  earthly  representative  is  adopted.  The  bereaved  family,  com- 
monly designated  as  “mourners,”  is  obliged  to  make  an  outlay  of  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  dollars  to  cover  all.  The  goods  necessary  for  the 
costume  of  the  reclothed  and  adopted  individual  are  provided  by  the 
nearest  relative  of  the  deceased  in  whose  behalf  the  rite  is  called  forth. 
Since  the  ceremony  is  enacted  in  fulfillment  of  the  wish  of  the  deceased, 
corresponding  it  would  seem  to  a last  will  and  testament,  it  becomes 
something  of  a sacred  moral  obligation  imposed  upon  the  relatives  of  the 
departed,  which  would  account  for  their  attitude  in  declining  to  accept  a 
contribution  from  the  writer  to  defray  in  part  the  cost  of  the  provisions 
furnished  in  the  ceremony  to  which  he  was  invited.  It  was  noted  by 
Cayuga  informants  that  occasionally  outsiders  who  attended  the  Adop- 
tion Rite,  meaning  those  who  had  no  relationship  with  the  parties  con- 
cerned, were  expected  to  purchase  the  “refreshments”  they  consumed, 
to  reduce  the  expense  of  feeding  a large  assembly.  It  may  be  noted 
that  in  the  feasting  of  the  audience  in  Iroquois  (Cayuga)  ceremonies, 
two  practices  are  observed ; one  being  to  distribute  the  meat  and  cereal 
food  without  compensation  by  the  assembly  since  the  food  is  a gift- 
blessing from  the  Creator,  the  other  for  those  attending  to  bring  their 
own  eatables  with  them  to  the  Long  House. 

The  setting  up  of  these  properties  and  appurtenances  at  the  opening 
of  the  ceremony  are  shown  in  the  sketch.  Plan  1,  of  the  interior  arrange- 
ments of  the  Long  House.  The  articles  listed  are  represented  by  sym- 
bols explained  in  the  legend  at  the  bottom  of  the  figure. 

It  has  been  mentioned  before  that  at  times  and  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  Adoption  and  Reclothing  Ceremony  is  held  in  private 
homes  instead  of  in  the  Long  House  of  one  of  the  Iroquois  divisions. 
In  such  cases  the  formal  arrangement  of  properties  and  persons  is  the 
same  as  when  the  performers  convene  in  the  Long  House. 
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Personages,  Principals,  Aids  and  jMinor  Officers 


The  personages  who  play  parts  in  the  ceremony  are  indicated  in 
their  seating  places  in  Plan  2,  and  distinguished  by  symbols  ex- 
plained in  the  legend.  Their  movements  and  stations  in  the  performance 
in  different  stages  of  its  progress  are  shown  in  the  succeeding  sketches 
of  the  Long  House  interior,  Plans  2 to  11.  The  native  designations  to 
be  given  throughout  the  account  to  persons  and  offices  figuring  in  the 
rite  are  in  the  Cayuga  language. 

I.  Active  Participants. 

1.  The  Adopted  and  Reclothcd  Person:  The  Principal. 

The  principal  performer  of  the  ceremony  is  the  individual  whose 
function  and  privilege  it  is  to  be  accorded  the  honor  of  receiving  the 
identity,  to  a certain  degree,  of  a deceased  person  who  had  in  turn  been 
chosen  at  some  time  during  life  to  carry  the  living  identity  of  a deceased 
Tutelo  through  the  medium  of  the  ceremony  under  consideration.  The 
person  so  adopted  becomes  the  “living  representative  of  the  deceased.’’ 
He  or  she  carries  down  through  an  unbroken  line  of  succession  by  adop- 
tion, not  necessarily  by  blood,  the  personal  and  tribal  identity,  sometimes 
even  the  personal  name,  of  a predecessor  which  runs  back  to  some  un- 
known time  in  the  past  when  the  ritual  of  transferring  from  generation 
ro  generation,  the  personal  identity  of  ancestral  Tutelo  men  and  women 
first  arose  as  an  institution  in  the  tribe.  Tradition  bearing  upon  the 
point  is  uniform  in  asserting  that  the  custom  is  a distinctive  one  for 
the  Tutelo  and  dates  back  to  the  era  of  history  before  the  northern 
migration  of  the  group.  Discussion  with  old  Chief  John  Buck  made  it 
apparent  that  in  Tutelo  eschatology  the  deceased  not  only  entered  into 
an  existence  in  the  realm  beyond  as  a “soul,”  but  enjoyed  a reincarna- 
tion in  the  world  of  the  living  when  recalled  to  attend  for  a single  night 
the  ceremony,  by  which  an  acceptable  living  substitute  is  made  the 
recipient  of  some  of  its  qualities,  oftentimes  (and  perhaps  originally 
always)  its  name,  and  its  unbreakable  line  of  tribal  membership.  It  is 
furthermore  generally  understood  that  if  the  transcendentalizing  prac- 
tice had  been  carried  out  consistently  following  the  death  of  every 
Tutelo,  the  tribal  representation  on  earth  would  not  have  diminished  in 
the  course  of  time.  This  exceptional  prospect  has  in  a measure  been 
fulfilled  in  Tutelo  history  down  to  the  present.  For  while  the  progress 
of  blood  mixture  with  alien  tribes  has  gone  on  so  far  that  no  person 
claiming  Tutelo  descent  can  possess  as  much  as  one-half  Tutelo  blood. 
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the  tribal  representation  has  been  maintained  in  name  among  the 
Iroquois  to  an  extent  \vhich  it  would  now  be  impossible  to  estimate. 
There  are  no  written  records  of  the  soul  reincarnation  ceremonies 
performed  for  any  period  since  the  incorporation  of  the  tribe 
into  the  political  body  of  the  Six  Nations.  The  ceremony 
is  carried  out  with  commendable  fidelity  to  the  “faith  of  the  fathers,” 
as  the  Indians  say,  despite  the  obstacles  of  a modern  age  and  the  mate- 
rial poverty  of  reservation  life.  Upon  some  occasions  the  soul-adoption 
ritual  is  performed  for  as  many  as  four  individuals  of  both  sexes  at  one 
time.  It  seems,  furthermore,  to  hold  an  appeal  to  the  religious  mentality 
of  the  people,  Iroquois  as  well  as  Tutelo  descendants,  which  is  far  from 
being  on  the  decline.  I shall  review  in  another  place  the  instances  re- 
called from  John  Buck’s  memory  of  the  reenactment  of  the  ritual  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years.  What  a case  of  devotion  to  the  ennobling 
precepts  of  immortality  of  men;  immortality  of  being — of  soul  above 
and  of  mankind  upon  earth — to  gratify  the  expectations  of  anthropologi- 
cal philosophers  and  doctrinists  like  Father  Schmidt.  It  is  no  groping 
spiritualism,  it  is  definite  and  pragmatized. 

The  Adopted  Person  is  designated  by  the  term  (Cayuga,  not  Tutelo) 
bdayahromha,  "reclothed  woman.”  The  feminine  form  of  the  name  is 
given  since  upon  the  occasion  described  the  ritual  was  rehearsed  for  the 
adoption  of  a woman.  The  term  is  a functioning  title  for  the  duration 
of  the  ceremony.  The  sex  of  the  reincarnated  soul  element  of  the 
deceased  is  perpetuated  by  the  adoption  of  a woman  for  a defunct 
woman,  a man  for  a man.  The  correspondence  is  carried  out  in  the 
matter  of  age  also,  a child  being  adopted  and  reclothed  in  the  name  of 
a child  deceased,  an  adult  for  an  adult.  If  possible  an  approximation 
of  the  age  of  the  deceased  at  time  of  death  is  sought  in  the  selection  of 
the  successor.  The  Adopted  Person  is  not  necessarily  of  the  same  clan 
and  moiety  as  the  deceased,  as  the  occasion  observed  showed,  since  the 
deceased  (Mrs.  Hess)  was  of  the  Crane  sib  of  the  Wolf  moiety,  and 
her  successor  (Mrs.  Ivliller)  was  of  the  Turtle  moiety."  The  selection 

“This  point  has  little  significance  because  there  exists  no  evidence  to  construe 
social  dimorphism  (the  moiety  divisions)  as  a characteristic  of  original  Tutelo 
social  structure.  The  distinctions  of  individual  sib  and  moiety  recorded  among 
Tutelo  descendants  at  the  present  time  are  acquisitions  to  their  classifications 
through  intermarriage  with  Troiquois.  Throughout  the  period  between  1670  and 
the  Fort  Niagara  dispersion,  the  close  affiliation  of  Tutelo  and  Saponi  would  lead 
to  a supposition  that  the  two  would  have  had  moiety  relations  when  porforming  in 
the  Long  House. 

As  a tribal  unit,  however,  the  Tutelo  have  a stated  place  in  the  seating  space 
allotted  to  tribes  adopted  into  the  League  when  convening  in  the  Long  Houses  of 
the  Iroquois  (see  p.  52,  the  Ceremonial  Stage  and  Plan  1). 
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of  the  person  to  be  adopted  in  the  name  of  the  dead  was  the  prerogative 
of  the  daughter  of  the  deceased  (Mrs.  Timothy  General).  The  Adopted 
Person  had  been  a dear  friend  of  the  deceased,  but  was  not  a relative 
of  hers,  nor  w’as  it  known  that  she  possessed  Tutelo  blood  descent.  The 
defunct  Mrs.  Hess,  the  spiritual  correspondent,  was  not  known  to  have 
been  a Tutelo  descendant  by  blood.  She,  like  her  adopted  successor, 
was  a Cayuga.  She  claimed  descent  from  an  unidentified  tribe  long  ago 
received  by  adoption  into  the  Cayuga  Nation  and  given  a standing  in 
the  Crane  sib. 

The  person  chosen  to  receive  the  honor  and  the  mantle  of  identity  of 
the  deceased  Mrs.  Hess  was  Airs.  Nellie  Aliller,  a Cayuga  of  the  Turtle 
moiety,  considerably  younger  than  Airs.  Hess.  Her  Cayuga  name  was 
Dyuhkrehaunhtd,  “Snow  drifting.”  The  choice  of  Airs.  Aliller  resulted 
from  the  decision  on  the  part  of  the  “mourners,"  namely,  the  daughters 
of  Mrs.  Hess,  who  knew  of  the  attachment  the  deceased  had  for  Airs. 
Miller.  It  was  thought  fitting  to  invite  her  to  assume  the  post-mortem 
identity  of  their  mother  whom  she  loved.  The  action  was  in  strict 
accordance  with  tradition ; that  the  mourners  decide  upon  the  person 
to  be  reclothed  and  adopted  in  the  name  of  the  deceased. 

The  requirements  of  the  ceremony  are  that  the  sex  of  the  adopted 
person  always  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  deceased.  But  the  offspring 
of  the  person  adopted  does  not  fall  heir  to  the  Tutelo  identity  even  if 
the  person  is  a female,  as  would  be  true  in  the  usual  descent  ranking 
of  the  Iroquois. 

As  living  representative-to-be  of  the  deceased  person  the  adoptee  is 
accorded  a special  seat  of  honor  occupied  by  her  throughout  the  entire 
ceremony  except  when  she  is  performing  the  processions  and  recessions 
as  called  for  in  the  ritual.  Clothed  in  the  new  garments  provided  for 
her  and  wearing  the  white  wampum  chain,  all  in  native  raiment,  she 
solemnly  sits  upon  the  front  bench  ranged  on  the  south  side  of  the  Long 
House  opposite  to  and  facing  the  drummer  and  singers.  Beneath  her 
feet  lies  folded  a new  and  costly  blanket,  another  gift  from  the  family 
of  the  mourners.  A similar  blanket  may  be  spread  upon  the  bench 
where  she  sits.  The  semblance  of  a formal  throne  is  further  carried  out 
in  the  seating  of  the  attendants  of  her  own  sex  occupy  seats  at  her  side. 
On  her  left  is  the  Caretaker,  on  her  right  the  hostess  or  Body  Guard, 
who  never  leave  her  while  the  ceremony  is  in  session.  Her  station  comes 
nearest  to  being  one  of  regality  so  far  as  one  could  vision  this  for  a 
native  American  setting. 
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The  Caretaker. 

The  ritualistic  function  of  the  Caretaker  is  one  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  ceremony.  1 he  person  so  appointed  is  denoted 
udetyadano.  Upon  this  occasion  the  individual  was  Mrs.  Jemima 
Warner,  a Cayuga,  and  a distant  relative  of  Mrs.  Timothy  General, 
the  daughter  of  the  deceased.  The  connection  was  not  specified.  The 
selection  of  the  Caretaker  is  more  dependent  upon  the  ability  of  a man 
or  woman,  as  the  case  might  require,  to  supervise  the  Adopted  Person 
in  each  particular  movement  of  the  ritual. 

The  Caretaker  has  much  responsibility  from  the  beginning  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  rite.  She  maintains  her  position  constantly  at  the 
left  side  of  the  Adopted  Person,  sitting  with  her  and  standing  with  her 
during  each  stage  of  the  procedure.  Hers  is  the  capacity  of  custodian  of 
the  Adopted  Person,  as  prompter  of  each  move  that  the  person  is  to 
make.  The  two,  in  short,  perform  each  action  called  for  in  unison. 

3.  The  Cook  (Stcimrdess) . 

A functionary  of  importance  is  also  the  woman  who  supervises  the 
feast  materials  and  in  whose  custody  the  several  bags  of  ceremonial 
property  repose.  The  individual  chosen  for  the  ceremony  described  was 
Mrs.  Crawford,  a Cayuga  of  the  Turtle  moiety,  and  herself  of  Tutelo 
descent,  a relative  of  Mrs.  Miller,  the  Adopted  Person.  The  office  she 
filled  is  that  of  guuhdfaiitra,  “Cook  employed.’’  Her  station  is  located 
at  the  women’s  end  of  the  Long  House  on  the  same  side  as  the  singers, 
on  one  of  the  front  benches  opposite  the  fire  (stove).  Just  in  front  of 
her  are  the  vessels  and  cauldrons  containing  the  foods.  It  is  she  who 
distributes  the  ceremonial  paraphernalia  as  they  are  needed  in  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  progress  of  the  ritual,  the  loops  of  beads,  the  gifts  of 
handkerchiefs  and  ribbons  presented  to  the  singers  and  the  ceremonial 
lunches  previously  mentioned.  The  drum  and  drum  beater  and  the 
striking  sticks  used  in  the  last  songs  are  placed  in  her  charge  to  be 
produced  at  the  moment  required. 

The  Cook,  with  such  aid  as  she  may  enlist  informally,  has  the  duty  of 
preparing  all  the  food  and  drink  furnished  for  the  feast.  The  cost  of 
procuring  the  feast  materials  is,  however,  assumed  by  the  family  of 
the  deceased. 

4.  The  Fire  Keeper. 

Another  functionary  indispensable  to  tbe  ceremony  is  the  man  ap- 
pointed to  provide  for  and  maintain  the  fires  in  the  two  stoves  in  the 
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Long  House.  He  is  usually  a relative  of  the  Adopted  Person.  On  the 
occasion  witnessed  he  was  cousin  to  her.  The  office  is  designated 
hiicstiUcstd,  “Fire  keeper,”  and  the  holder  was  William  Thomas, 
AdzeJidkiviis,  ‘Aloving  Fire,”  a Cayuga.  Besides  being  custodian  of  the 
fires  he  has  other  duties,  such  as  the  placing  of  the  benches  for  the 
singers  at  the  proper  places  in  dififerent  periods  of  the  rite,  and  serving 
as  waiter  when  food  and  drink  are  presented  formally  to  the  singers  in 
the  beginning  of  the  rites.  He  has  also  power  to  enforce  order  at  the 
assembly  if  occasion  arises.  His  duty  is  furthermore  to  open  the  Long 
House  for  the  ceremony,  and  to  be  the  first  person  to  enter  it  and  the 
last  to  leave  when  all  is  over.  The  Firekeeper’s  station  is  on  a bench 
just  south  of  the  fire  near  the  eastern  door  of  the  Long  House,  where  he 
sits  when  not  actively  engaged. 

5.  The  Hostess. 

On  the  bench  with  the  Adopted  Person  and  close  to  her  right  side  is 
seated  the  person  of  the  same  sex  whose  office  bears  the  title  of 
hodddiyadano,  “Body  Guard.”  The  participation  of  this  woman  in  the 
ritual  was  limited  to  constant  presence  at  the  side  of  the  Adopted  Per- 
son, seemingly  in  the  tacit  role  of  hostess.  On  the  occasion  described 
she  was  Mrs.  Timothy  General,  Soiayelnvas,  “Name  Undiscovered,” 
daughter  of  the  deceased  Mrs.  Hess  (the  spirit-guest),  and  therefore 
of  the  same  clan  and  moiety.  Her  duty  was  to  be  in  constant  attendance 
upon  the  Adopted  Person  from  the  beginning  of  the  four-day  period 
of  preparation  preliminary  to  the  night  of  the  ceremony.  We  are  told, 
furthermore,  that  one  of  her  functions  is  to  observe  that  all  goes 
smoothly  in  the  procedure  so  far  as  the  Adopted  Person’s  part  is  con- 
cerned, in  the  manner  of  a prompter. 

6.  The  Drummer  and  Singers. 

Of  primary  importance  in  the  ritual  is  the  orchestra.  It  is  composed 
of  a drummer,  a rattler  and  six  singers.  Both  the  drummer  and  the 
rattler  may  request  an  experienced  singer  to  sit  beside  them  and  serve 
as  heljrers.  In  the  ceremony  witnessed  this  had  been  done  which  made 
the  orchestra  of  ten  men  on  the  benches.  The  drummer  and  head  rattler 
at  the  time  of  the  performance  were  Peter  Buck  and  his  son  Roy  Buck, 
son  and  grandson  respectively  of  the  recently  deceased  old  chief  John 
Buck.  These  men  had  the  distinction  of  being  in  the  direct  line  of  the 
purest  Tutelo  descent  among  the  Cayuga.  As  members  of  the  family  of 
old  chief  John  Buck  they  had  officiated  in  the  Tutelo  ceremonies  from 
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early  youth  and  had  acquired  use  of  all  the  terms  and  song  stanzas  in  the 
Tutelo  tongue  still  preserved,  which  are  called  for  in  the  course  of  the 
ritual.  A list  of  these  terms  and  phrases  is  given  separately.  The 
drummer  and  head  rattler  sit  facing  each  other  with  their  respective 
helpers  beside  them  on  opposite  benches  placed  just  in  front  of  the  wall 
seats  on  the  north  side  of  the  Long  House.  The  two  benches  referred 
to  are  placed  parallel  to  each  other  and  are  intended  exclusively  for  the 
musicians  during  the  celebration  of  the  rites.  The  single  drum  used 
in  the  ceremony  and  the  horn  rattles,  one  of  which  is  used  in  all  the 
singing  by  each  one  of  the  other  members  of  the  orchestral  group,  are 
separately  described  and  figured.  The  drummer  and  singers  keep  their 
places  on  the  benches  continuously  throughout  the  rite  except  during 
the  intermission  between  the  first  and  second  half  of  the  chanting.  This 
interval  allows  them  an  occasion  to  rest  their  voices  and  to  relax.  Their 
entry  and  exit  into  and  out  of  the  Long  House  in  any  of  the  movements 
of  the  procedure  are  somewhat  formalized  processions,  with  the 
drummer  in  the  lead.  The  Fire  Keeper  prepares  the  way  for  them  when 
moving  by  ojiening  the  Long  House  door.  It  is  the  east  door  which 
they  use.  When  a change  in  the  position  of  the  benches  is  necessary 
m the  course  of  the  rite,  the  musicians  leave  the  benches  and  the  Fire 
Keeper  moves  them  to  the  proper  place.  The  drum,  drum  beater,  rattles 
and  striking  sticks  when  required  for  use  are  handed  the  musicians 
through  the  hands  of  the  assistant  drummer  and  assistant  rattler  by 
the  Cook  who  is  also  custodian  of  paraphernalia.  And  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  intervals  they  are  returned  to  the  custody  of  the  same  person 
in  a similar  manner.  In  short  the  sacred  office  of  the  orchestral  group 
is  such  that  they  are  not  expected  to  wait  upon  themselves  in  any 
manner.  The  attendants  mentioned  before  perform  every  service  in 
their  behalf.  In  one  of  the  last  stages  of  the  ceremony  the  family  of 
the  mourners  strews  the  offerings  of  goods  and  valuables  over  the 
heads  and  shoulders  of  the  seated  singers  while  they  march  past  them, 
but  the  recipients  do  not  touch  the  gifts  with  their  hands  until  later.  The 
gifts  cast  upon  their  shoulders  partake  of  the  nature  of  sacrifice  rather 
than  intrinsic  payment.  The  bead  loops  ceremonially  given  the  musicians 
at  stated  intervals  are  also  symbol  payments.  Something  of  the  same  is 
felt  in  respect  to  the  food  (bread,  meat  and  fruit  juice)  served  formally 
to  the  drummer  and  singers  several  times  during  the  course  of  the  cere- 
mony. All  present  realize  the  difficulty  of  the  musicians’  task  and  their 
proficiency  in  chanting  the  major  part  of  the  ten-hour  ritual. 
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7.  The  Speaker. 

One  of  the  men  occupying  the  bench  with  the  drummer  and  singers, 
and  whose  function  is  as  serious  and  conspicuous  as  that  of  the  others, 
is  the  Speaker.  He  is  usually  one  of  the  Tutelo  descendants  of  the 
highest  Tutelo  blood  quotient.  As  a member  of  the  conservatives  he 
has  the  duty  of  pronouncing  the  sentences  in  the  Tutelo  language  ad- 
dressed to  the  Adopted  Person  at  that  stage  of  the  ritual  which  calls 
for  the  adopted  to  come  forth  to  stand  before  the  singers.  It  also  falls 
to  him  to  escort  the  adopted  in  the  final  movements.  The  opening 
prayer,  the  speech  of  admonition,  the  announcements  of  the  intervals 
of  the  ritual  and  in  particular  the  short  sermon  from  the  teachings  of 
Handsome  Lake,  are  expected  to  be  given  by  him  at  the  proper  times. 
His  office  is  to  function  as  male  host  to  the  Adopted  Person  in  move- 
ments which  transpire  between  the  musicians  and  the  seat  of  the 
adopted. 


H.  Non-active  Participants. 

I.  The  Mourners. 

Occupying  a prominent  place,  somewhat  apart  from  the  guest  and 
spectators,  seated  upon  the  wall  benches  on  the  south  side  of  the  Long 
House,  and  ranged  just  behind  the  blanketed  seat  or  dais  of  the  Adopted 
and  Reclothed  Person,  are  the  females  of  the  family  and  household  of 
the  deceased.  These  are  the  silent  mourners.  They  are  dressed  in 
their  best  clothes  in  black.  They  take  no  active  part  in  the  ritual,  re- 
maining in  their  seats  throughout  the  night.  Only  in  the  event  of  bestow- 
ing the  sacred  gifts  upon  the  singers  and  in  the  finale  when  the 
recessional  is  chanted  as  the  Adopted  Person  takes  her  departure  from 
the  center  of  the  floor  led  by  the  retreating  musicians,  do  the  mourners 
emerge  from  the  ceremonial  background.  On  the  night  specified  in  this 
account  there  were  nine  of  these  women.  The  men  of  the  bereaved 
family  who  were  blood-kin  of  the  deceased  woman  (her  sib  members) 
did  not  form  a single  group  but  mingled  among  the  males  seated  in  the 
west  half  of  the  Long  House.  The  sexual  division  of  males  on  the 
west,  females  on  the  east  is  strictly  observed.  It  is  understood  that 
visitors  may  attend  the  ritual  should  they  desire.  No  order  of  seating 
in  the  Long  House  is  followed  by  them,  except  the  grouping  by  sex, 
the  division  line  being  the  imaginary  line  bisecting  the  building  into  an 
east  and  west  half. 
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2.  The  Driver. 

Another  individual  has  a part  to  play  for  which  he  is  compensated 
by  a sacred  gift  of  a few  wampum'  beads.  He  is  the  person  employed 
by  the  hostess  to  call  for  the  Adopted  Person  on  the  night  of  the  cere- 
mony and  to  drive  her  in  state  to  the  Long  House.  A horse  and  sleigh 
is  the  usual  conveyance. 

The  various  personages  assuming  parts  and  occupying  stations  in  the 
ceremony  are  designated  by  symbols  on  the  plan  diagrams  showing  the 
interior  of  the  Long  House  during  the  successive  stages  of  the  ritual. 
Plan  2 exhibits  the  location  of  the  principal  performers,  the  attendants, 
the  spectators  and  the  material  furnishings  in  their  formal  places  at 
the  commencement  of  the  ceremony. 
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Brief  Summary  of  the  Ceremonial  Procedure 
The  Four  Nights  of  Preliminary  Orservances. 

SERIES  of  preliminary  preparations  is  begun  in  the  home  of  the 


person  to  be  adopted  on  the  fourth  night  preceding  that  set  for  the 


ceremony  itself.  The  Drummer,  Rattlers  and  Singers  begin  rehearsing 
their  parts  at  the  adoptee's  house.  The  Body  Guard  (Host),  having 
secured  the  required  goods  for  the  making  of  the  Indian  costume  to  be 
given  to  the  Adopted  Person,  takes  the  materials  there  and  commences 
the  fitting  and  making  of  the  clothes,  or  hires  someone  to  do  it.  During 
this  time  the  Adopted  Person  is  coached  by  the  Caretaker  in  the  part 
to  be  taken.  Since  each  act  of  the  principals,  even  if  only  in  rehearsal, 
is  spiritual  in  significance  so  far  as  the  presence  of  ghost  witnesses  is 
concerned,  any  slip  or  error  in  the  rehearsal  is  atoned  for  by  a small 
sacrifice  of  native  tobacco.  In  such  a case  a pinch  of  the  weed  is  cast 
into  the  stove  (fire)  by  the  Fire  Keeper,  and  the  rehearsal  proceeds. 
It  IS  expected  that  the  entire  ritual  be  practised  over  during  these  nights 
to  insure  its  correct  performance  on  the  eventful  night.  The  rehearsing 
is  chiefly  for  the  less  experienced  singers.  Four  times  during  each  of 
these  nights  the  tobacco  offering  is  burnt.  This  is  done  in  behalf  of 
of  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  “to  show  the  purpose  of  the  singing;  that 
it  is  not  done  heedlessly.’’  That  other  observances  are  followed  in  the 
preliminaries  may  be  inferred,  but  they  were  not  noted. 

The  Ceremonial  Night. 

I.  Preparation  of  the  Long  House  and  Seating  of  the  Participants. 
( Shown  in  Plan  2.) 

The  opening  and  closing  of  the  Long  House  are  the  duties  of  the 
Fire  Keeper.  It  is  his  place  to  provide  fuel  and  to  heat  the  building  in 
readiness  for  the  ceremony.  The  floor  must  be  swept  clean  and  the 
benches  arranged  for  the  opening  acts.  The  feast  materials,  having 
been  prepared  in  the  cook  house  adjoining,’ Iw  the  Cook  (or  Stewardess) 
and  the  Fire  Keeper,  are  brought  inside  and  placed  on  the  north  side 
of  the  east  stove  (fire)  to  be  kept  warm  until  the  time  wdien  they  are 
called  for.  The  food  and  fruit  juice  are  the  first  things  to  be  taken 
into  the  Long  House.  This  precedes  the  entry  of  the  Adopted  Person. 
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The  AdoiJted  Person  dressed  in  the  new  garments  enters  the  Long 
House  accompanied  on  each  side  by  Caretaker  and  Body  Guard  (Host) 
and  takes  the  formal  seat.  (The  ordinary  clothes  are  brought  in  a 
bundle.)  The  seat  of  honor  is  on  the  foremost  bench  on  the  south  side 
of  the  house  midway  between  the  east  and  west  doors.  The  Caretaker’s 
post  is  at  the  left,  the  Body  Guard's  at  the  right  side  of  the  honored 
seat  of  the  Adopted  Person.  On  the  higher  tiers  of  vv^all  benches  behind 
them,  the  women  of  the  mourning  family  take  their  places.  Also  on  the 
south  side  near  the  east  fire  sits  the  Fire  Keeper.  Opposite  him  across 
the  east  fire  is  the  seat  of  the  Cook.  The  Drummer  and  Singers  after 
entering  seat  themselves,  in  no  particular  order,  opposite  the  Adopted 
Person’s  seat,  on  the  north  side  of  the  house.  Immediately  in  front  of 
them  is  one  empty  bench  stationed  in  readiness  for  the  oj^ening  acts. 
The  other  bench  of  the  musicians  has  been  put  near  the  east  fire  for  the 
Fire  Keeper  at  this  stage  of  the  assembly. 

In  the  west  half  of  the  building  the  male  spectators  and  male  relatives 
of  the  families  concerned  find  seats.  In  the  east  half  sit  the  females 
of  the  audience. 

Plan  2 shows  the  arrangements  for  seating  and  the  location  of  the 
ceremonial  furnishings  at  the  opening  period  just  as  the  first  rite — ^the 
feasting  of  the  musicians — is  to  be  performed. 

H.  First  Feasting  of  the  Dniuuiiers  and  Singers. 

(Shown  in  Plan  3.) 

The  first  formal  act  of  the  ritual  is  that  of  feeding  the  musicians. 
The  Drummer,  the  Rattler  and  their  assistants  and  the  six  Singers  are 
requested  to  come  to  the  benches  placed  in  front  of  the  Adopted  Person 
to  be  served  with  their  suppers.  On  one  of  the  benches  directly  facing 
the  Adopted  Person  portions  of  the  meat,  bread  and  some  fruit  juice 
are  set  as  on  a table.  On  the  other  bench  the  Drummer,  the  Rattler  and 
assistants  seat  themselves.  According  to  the  number  of  men  in  the 
orchestra,  eight  or  ten,  four  or  five  or  one-half  of  the  group,  are  first 
served  with  the  food.  The  serving  is  the  duty  of  the  Cook  and  Fire 
Keeper.  The  Adopted  Person  partakes  with  them  of  a little  of  each  kind 
of  food.  When  the  first  group  has  eaten,  the  other  musicians  are  served 
in  the  same  manner.  A similar  serving  is  given  to  the  members  of  the 
family  of  mourners  and  that  of  the  Adopted  Person.  The  latter  also 
tastes  a little  of  the  food  again  with  each  group.  The  feasting  together 
is  a symbol  of  unity  now  being  created  between  the  two  families.  When 
the  serving  is  over  the  provisions  are  removed  by  the  Cook  and  taken 
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back  to  their  place  near  the  east  fire.  When  the  eating  is  over  the 
musicians  go  to  the  north  side  of  the  house  and  the  Fire  Keeper  moves 
the  two  benches  over  to  where  they  are  to  sit,  in  readiness  for  the  first 
song  of  the  ritual.  He  also  goes  over  to  the  Drummer  telling  him  that 
all  is  ready.  The  Drummer  calls  his  singers  to  come  forth  and  they 
all  sit  down  on  the  musicians'  benches  on  the  north  side  of  the  house. 

in.  Placing  of  the  Ccrcnionial  IWunpuins,  the  Tobacco  Offering,  the 
Opening  Speech,  and  Beginni)ig  of  the  Chanting. 

(Shown  in  Plan  4.) 

The  Cook  brings  the  drum  out  with  the  two  loops  of  wampum  fastened 
to  the  hide  and  hands  it  to  the  head  Drummer.  The  Drummer  loosens  the 
strings  and  gives  them  to  his  assistant  who  suspends  one  loop  on  a nail 
in  the  wall  over  the  musicians’  heads  and  the  other  on  a nail  over  the 
Adopted  Person’s  head.  The  former  is  a loop  of  mixed  white  and  dark 
beads,  the  latter  entirely  of  dark  beads.  These  sacred  objects  remain  in 
place  until  the  last  act  of  the  ritual. 

The  assistant  drummer  then  takes  the  little  sack  of  native  tobacco 
which  has  been  tied  to  the  drum  and  throws  a pinch  of  it  into  the  east 
fire.  The  door  of  the  stove  has  been  opened  in  readiness  by  the  Fire 
Keeper.  The  assistant  leaves  some  of  the  tobacco  in  the  sack  so  that 
he  may  have  some  to  scatter  among  the  singers  later  on  if  at  any  time 
they  make  a mistake  in  the  order  of  songs  and  verses  or  in  the  syllables 
of  a song. 

It  should  be  noted  that  at  no  time  during  the  performance  are  the 
lights  in  the  Long  House  extinguished,  as  they  are  in  the  loosely- 
corresponding  Shawnee  ceremony  described  by  Dr.  Erminie  Voegelin 
(Motes,  correspondence  of  1941). 

At  this  juncture,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  first  song,  one 
of  the  men  of  Tutelo  descent  who  is  officiating  with  the  singers,  and 
who  has  been  appointed  to  the  honor  of  being  Speaker  throughout  the 
festival,  arises  and  delivers  the  opening  address.  The  usual  pattern  of 
the  speech  consists  in  addressing  the  Alan  Above  in  a plea  to  carrv 
everyone  through  the  night,  in  thanking  the  world  and  all  its  helpers, 
the  P'our  Angels,  sun,  moon  and  celestial  beings.  The  praver  is  taken 
largely  from  the  “Code”  of  Handsome  Lake.  (A  translation  by  Deskaheh 
of  this  invocation  from  the  Cayuga  in  which  it  was  given  is  offered  on 
page  70).  The  Speaker  also  addresses  the  people  present  asking  them 
to  keep  order  while  the  ritual  is  in  progress  and  throughout  the  festival. 
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I\'.  The  Major  Ritual  Begttn:  Chanting  of  the  Four  Songs  and  the 
Nine  Processional  Advances  by  the  Adopted  Person  and  Care- 
taker to  Bestozo  Bead  Loops  Upon  the  Musicians. 

(Shown  in  Plan  5.) 

With  the  formal  seating  of  the  musicians  the  participants  and  the 
audience,  the  ritual  celebration  reaches  its  high  point.  The  chanting 
is  commenced  by  the  head  Drummer  singing  alone,  accompanying  him- 
self with  the  drum  and  also  by  the  head  Rattler  who  uses  his  instrument 
without  singing.  He  sings  the  first  four  songs.  At  the  termination  of 
each  of  these  songs  the  head  Rattler  whoops  four  times,  high  and  shrill. 
Then  he  repeats  the  series,  this  time  his  assistants  singing  and  rattling 
with  him,  again  concluded  with  whoops.  A third  and  fourth  time  the 
series  is  sung,  now  by  all  the  Singers  in  unison  accompanying  themselves 
with  rattles.  When  the  last  rendition  of  the  series  is  being  finished,  it 
is  the  signal  for  the  Adopted  Person  and  Caretaker  to  rise  and  advance 
forward  to  place  themselves  directly  in  front  of  and  facing  the  musicians. 
Just  before  this  movement  the  Cook  (Stewardess)  has  handed  four 
bead  loops  to  the  Adopted  Person  and  Caretaker.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  last  song  just  as  each  of  the  two  principals  mentioned  hands  the 
bead  loop  to  one  of  the  musicians,  one  of  the  Singers  especially  ap- 
pointed for  this  task  utters  the  high  whoop  known  as  the  “turkey  call.” 
It  has  a special  ceremonial  significance. 

The  donation  of  beads  is  a distinct  event  in  the  progress  of  the  rite. 
Nine  times  during  the  chanting  this  is  to  be  performed. 

The  procedure  just  described  is  continued  in  the  same  manner  by  the 
chanting  of  groups  of  four  songs  four  times.  When  the  chanting  has 
reached  the  fourth  or  fifth  recital  and  the  principals  mentioned  have 
advanced  and  donated  beads  the  same  number  of  times — an  intermission 
is  called.  This  allows  the  musicians  a rest  period. 

It  is  then  during  this  intermission  that  a space  of  time  is  allotted  for 
the  enjoyment  of  social  dances,  those  primarily  for  pleasure  and  not 
religious  in  tone.  The  intermission  and  its  purpose  is  explained  in  a 
short  address  by  the  Speaker. 

V.  Intermission  for  Social  or  Secular  Dances. 

(Shown  in  Plan  6.) 

Upon  announcement  of  the  intermission,  the  musicians  leave  their 
benches  and  pass  the  interval  in  relaxation  where  and  in  what  manner 
they  please.  The  Fire  Keeper  moves  the  benches  to  the  middle  of  the 
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house  floor  in  the  arrangement  for  social  dancing  customary  among  the 
Iroquois.  Before  the  actual  dancing  is  started  the  Tutelo  Speaker  makes 
a short  announcement  urging  all  to  enjoy  the  dances.  He  states  that  the 
social  dances  are  to  entertain  members  of  other  tribes  who  are  present, 
that  it  is  “to  keep  them  awake." 

The  intermission  feature  has  an  interesting  historical  aspect.  It  is 
stated  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  Tutelo  festival  in  concession  to 
the  presence  of  the  Iroquois  in  whose  midst  the  Tutelo  have  been 
domiciled  for  almost  two  centuries  and  by  whose  largess  the  Tutelo 
institutions  have  been  encouraged  to  survive.  At  some  former  time, 
we  are  told,  the  Adoption  Ceremony  went  forw'ard  with  no  breaks  in 
its  continuity  except  for  the  ten-minute  rest  periods  between  the  long 
song  cantos  for  the  benefit  of  the  musicians.  After  contacts  and  close 
association  with  the  Iroquois  the  dance  intermission  was  introduced  to 
allow  other  tribal  guests  an  opportunity  to  dance.  The  particular  dances 
performed  depend  upon  the  option  of  the  Speaker,  it  seems,  who  an- 
nounces which  ones  will  be  given,  and  the  name  of  the  man  requested  to 
lead  them.  (It  may  happen,  it  is  said  upon  occasions  witnessed  by 
informants,  that  a distribution  of  food  to  participants  and  spectators  is 
made  at  this  juncture.) 

VL  Resumption  of  Formal  Adoption  Ceremony  Singing,  and  Comple- 
tion of  the  Advances  and  Recessions  of  the  Principals. 

(Shown  in  Plan  5,  as  resumed.) 

The  movements  as  described  in  the  section  before  the  intermission  are 
continued  until  the  Adopted  Person  and  Caretaker  have  completed  the 
advances  and  returns  and  the  giving  of  the  bead  loops  to  the  singers 
the  ninth  time.  Upon  conclusion  of  the  ninth  movement  the  first  action 
of  the  major  portion  of  the  ceremony  marks  a close. 

An  intermission  for  rest  follows  this  period. 

(For  the  list  of  dances  performed  in  one  celebration  of  the  rite,  see  the 
Narrative  Description  of  the  ritual  of  1939,  page  63.) 

VII.  The  Chanting  to  the  Accompaniment  of  the  Sacred  Striking-Sticks, 
the  Calling  Forth  of  the  Adopted  Person  to  Stand  Before  the 
Musicians,  the  Bestowing  of  the  Gifts  Upon  the  Singers. 

(Shown  in  Plans  7 and  8.) 

The  Striking  Stick  Songs.  The  instruments  of  accompaniment  to  the 
song  ritual  are  now  to  be  changed — a new  formality  reigns. 
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In  preparation  for  the  song  series  now  to  be  chanted  the  Fire  Keeper 
goes  to  the  Cook  (Stewardess)  and  receives  the  six  pairs  of  striking 
sticks  from  the  bundle  of  sacred  paraphernalia  in  her  custody.  He  then 
takes  the  sticks  over  to  the  Singers  giving  two  to  each  of  the  six  singers, 
omitting  the  head  Drummer  and  head  Rattler.  The  horn  rattles  which 
these  six  men  have  used  to  accompany  themselves  up  to  this  point  are 
thus  exchanged  for  the  sticks.  The  Fire  Keeper  returns  the  discarded 
rattles  to  the  custody  of  the  Cook. 

While  this  set  is  being  carried  out  the  Cook  and  the  Body  Guard 
(Host)  have  produced  the  sacred  gifts  (ribbons,  handkerchiefs,  flan- 
nels, cloth  and  the  like)  donated  by  the  family  of  the  mourners  to  be 
given  to  the  Singers  for  their  holy  services.  The  gifts  are  distributed 
among  the  members  of  both  families,  i.  e.,  the  mourners  and  the  rela- 
tives of  the  Adopted  Person.  The  gifts  are  held  by  them  until  the 
striking  stick  songs  are  drawing  to  a close  when  they  shall  assemble 
behind  the  Adopted  Person  after  being  called  to  stand  before  the  Singers 
as  the  last  song  of  the  series  is  being  sung. 

The  Drummer  starts  the  first  song  alone,  the  Singers  beating  a 
moderato  with  the  sticks  to  accompany  him.  He  chants  the  song  four 
times.  Then  the  head  Rattler  does  the  same.  Following  him  the  Speaker 
(assistant  rattler)  does  the  same.  Each  of  the  Singers  in  turn,  follow- 
ing each  other  in  counter-clockwise  order  as  they  are  seated  on  their 
benches  facing  each  other,  sings  one  of  the  songs  four  times.  The  Strik- 
ing Stick  Song  series  serves  a stated  purpose,  as  beatitudes  expressing 
the  “thanks  of  the  people  for  the  blessings  of  coming  daylight.” 

Toward  the  end  of  the  singing,  the  Speaker  rises  from  his  seat  among 
the  Singers,  faces  the  Adopted  Person  and  calls  this  individual  forth 
using  the  sentence  in  the  Tutelo  language  which  has  for  ages  been  the 
formal  phrase  employed  on  the  occasion.  There  are  two  modifications 
in  the  sentence,  which  I am  happy  to  record  as  an  addition  to  the  meager 
linguistic  material  salvaged  from  the  extinct  Tutelo  tongue.  If  the 
Adopted  Person  is  a male, the  phrase  is“wayowdh  yalczva  kozvahaddnan,” 
meaning  “Man  go  after,  lead  him  to  where  the  Singer  is  sitting.”  If  a 
female  it  is  “luiihc  yalczva  kozi'aliadoiian,”  “Woman  go  after,  lead  her 
to  where  the  Singer  is  sitting.”  If  a child  is  being  adopted  the  first  word 
is  changed  to  “zvdkasik,”  “child.”  The  Speaker  repeats  this  in  a clear 
voice  four  times.  (See  Plan  7.)  He  then  walks  over  to  where  the 
Adopted  Person  is  seated.  He  steps  behind  the  Adopted  Person  to  get 
between  the  individual  and  the  Caretaker,  and  takes  the  Adopted  Per- 
son by  the  left  hand  with  his  right  hand.  Thus  leading  the  Adopted 
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Person  they  advance  with  moderate  pace  toward  the  Singers’  benches. 
The  Caretaker  accompanies  them  on  the  left  as  a member  of  the  escort. 
The  Speaker  then  resumes  his  seat  among  the  Singers.  The  Adopted 
Person  and  Caretaker  are  thus  left  standing  directly  before  the  Singers 
who  are  now  entering  upon  one  of  the  songs  nearing  the  end  of  the 
series.  The  relatives  of  the  principals  of  both  families  now  informally 
advance  from  their  seats  in  the  house,  taking  positions  behind  the 
principals.  (See  Plan  8.)  They  perform  a short  shuffling  dance  step 
there  where  they  stand,  and  toss  the  gifts  they  are  holding  upon  the 
Drummer  and  Singers  as  they  file  before  their  benches.  The  Singers 
do  not  cease  singing  while  this  action  is  going  on,  but  allow  the  gifts 
to  lie  upon  their  shoulders,  heads  and  backs  where  they  alight  by  chance. 
A yard  or  so  of  cloth  (or  a handkerchief)  is  likewise  given  to  the  Cook 
and  to  the  Fire  Keeper,  and  to  the  man  who  drove  the  Adopted  Person 
from  the  home  to  the  house  of  assembly.  After  casting  their  gifts  upon 
the  musicians  the  donors  go  to  the  south  side  of  the  house  and  take 
seats  upon  the  benches  behind  the  seating  place  of  the  Adopted  Person. 
When  the  relatives  have  been  seated  and  the  gifts  are  all  distributed  the 
Adopted  Person  and  Caretaker  turn  from  their  place  before  the  Singers 
and  resume  their  customary  formal  seating  places. 

At  this  stage  of  the  singing  the  tempo  of  the  Striking  Stick  songs 
has  slowed  down.  As  the  Singers  near  its  close  at  about  the  last  four 
verses,  they  strike  more  and  more  slowly  upon  the  lower  stick,  until 
with  the  last  verse  the  motion  has  come  to  an  end.  The  song  “dies.” 
This  is  an  impressive  moment — the  song  has  faded  out  and  the  tapping 
slackens — ceases  in  four  final  weak  beats.  The  Fire  Keeper  now  comes 
forward  and  collects  the  striking  sticks  from  the  hands  of  the  Singers. 
He  has  previously  opened  the  door  of  the  east  stove,  and  now  he  casts 
the  sticks  into  the  fire  where  they  are  consumed  in  sacred  silence.  The 
observance  brings  to  mind  tlie  element  of  proj^iitiatorv  cremation  as  a 
feature  in  the  ceremonial  pattern  of  the  area  from  which  the  Tutelo 
migrated. 

This  act  terminates  another  major  period  of  the  ritual — a second 
climax.  An  intermission  of  rest  ensues.  Its  length  seems  somewhat 
determined  by  the  amount  of  time  judged  to  elapse  before  daylight. 
The  next  movement  should  bring  the  timing  of  the  ritual  close  to  the 
“break  of  day” ; the  first  glow  of  light  appearing  in  the  eastern  sky.  As 
will  be  noted,  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  will  take  leave  of  the  feast  and 
depart  for  the  realm  beyond  the  sun  when  night  is  over. 
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V’lII.  The  Second  Feasting  of  the  Musicians  and  Relatives  of  the 
Mourners’  and  Adopted  Persons  Families. 

(Shown  in  Plan  3.) 

For  the  second  time  during  the  course  of  the  ceremony  the  Drummer 
and  Singers  are  invited  to  partake  of  the  sacred  foods  and  juice  drink. 
This  event  marks  the  end  of  the  post-midnight  ritual  climax.  The  Fire 
Keeper  moves  the  Singers’  benches  to  a place  in  front  of  the  principals. 
The  Drummer  and  Rattler,  and  their  assistants,  are  invited  to  their 
places  on  the  bench  before  the  Adopted  Person  and  attendants.  On  the 
other  bench  the  bowls  of  food  and  drink  have  been  set.  Here  they  enjoy 
the  second  meal  of  the  night  in  the  same  manner  as  at  the  opening  of 
the  ceremony.  It  requires  two  servings  to  feast  the  company  of  eight  to 
ten  musicians.  The  Adopted  Person  again  partakes  of  food  with  them. 
Next  in  order  come  the  relatives  of  the  two  families  concerned  with  the 
festival.  Food  may  also  be  purchased  by  others  should  they  desire  it. 
The  second  feasting  interval  is  intended  to  compensate  as  well  as  to 
refresh  the  musicians  after  their  strenuous  choral  performance. 


IX.  Chanting  of  the  Final  Song  Series,  Removal  of  Wampum  String 
from  Behind  Adopted  Person,  Final  Recessional  of  Adopted 
Person  and  Attendants  and  Their  Departure  out  of 
East  Door  of  House. 

(Shown  in  Plan  9.) 

The  Fire  Keeper  now  prepares  the  scene  for  the  final  act.  He  moves 
one  of  the  Singers’  benches  to  the  west  side  of  the  house  facing  the 
east  door.  Here  the  mourners  take  their  seats  facing  down  the  building 
to  the  east.  The  other  bench  he  returns  to  its  place  where  the  Singers 
occupy  it  for  the  closing  processional  chant.  The  musicians  then  com- 
mence the  chanting  of  the  final  fourteen  songs.  The  same  instruments 
( drum  and  horn  rattles)  are  used  as  in  the  first  song  series  of  the  night. 
The  musicians  sing  in  unison.  The  Speaker  then  advances  to  the 
Adopted  Person,  as  he  did  previously  when  escorting  her  to  the  Singers’ 
benches,  takes  the  individual’s  left  hand  in  his  right  and  parades  four 
times,  counter-clockwise,  around  the  open  center  area  of  the  house  be- 
tween the  benches  occupied  by  the  Singers  and  the  mourners.  The 
Caretaker  follows  behind  them.  This  is  the  procession  of  farewell  by 
the  Adopted  Person,  anticipatory  to  release  from  the  co-presence  of 
the  spirit  of  the  deceased  which  has  been  a constant  companion  through- 
out the  night.  The  fourth  time  the  trio  of  principal  actors  marches 
around,  while  the  singing  is  progressing,  the  Cook  places  in  the  left 
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hand  of  the  Adopted  Person  and  Caretaker  a handkerchief  in  form  of  a 
bag  suspended  by  its  corners  in  which  is  a portion  of  each  kind  of  food 
provided  for  the  feast.  This  food  bears  the  name  and  character  of 
“ghost’s  food,"  since  it  is  intended  to  feed  the  invisible  presence.  This 
food  is  kept  by  the  two  recipients. 

At  the  termination  of  the  fourth  circuit,  the  Adopted  Person  shakes 
hands  with  each  of  the  relatives  seated  on  the  bench  to  the  west.  The 
Fire  Keeper  removes  the  wampum  string  from  the  nail  on  the  wall 
behind  the  Adopted  Person’s  seat  and  keeps  the  string  for  his  own 
ceremonial  compensation. 

This  official  has  in  the  meantime  taken  one  of  the  Singer’s  benches 
out  the  east  door  and  placed  it  along  side  the  cook  house  on  the  north, 
facing  the  east  door  of  the  Long  House.  Here  at  one  end  of  the  bench 
he  has  placed  a lighted  lamp  inside  a wooden  box  stood  on  end  on  the 
far  end  of  the  bench,  to  protect  the  lamp  from  the  wind.  A space  is 
thus  left  on  the  south  side  of  the  bench  for  the  Adopted  Person  to 
sit  in,  with  the  lamp  at  her  right.  The  last  movement  of  this  act  is 
when  the  Adopted  Person  and  the  Caretaker  make  their  exit  from  the 
east  door.  The  Adopted  Person  takes  a seat  beside  the  lamp  facing 
west  toward  the  Long  House  door.  A shawl  is  thrown  over  the  head 
for  warmth  and  perhaps  as  an  act  of  formality.  The  Caretaker  stands 
to  the  right  of  the  Adopted  Person  before  the  lamp,  and  the  Body  Guard 
(Host)  takes  a similar  position  to  the  left  of  the  Adopted  Person.  Here 
they  await  the  emergence  of  the  Drummer  and  Singers  in  their  final 
exit  from  the  Long  House. 

X.  Final  Movement  of  the  Drummer  Leading  the  Singers  Circling  the 
Center  of  the  Long  House  and  Departing  from  the  East  Door 
Follozved  by  All  the  Relatives  in  the  Concluding  Reces- 
sional; Removal  of  the  IVampum  Behind  the 
Singer’s  Bench:  Burning  of  Drum 
Sticks  and  Removal  of  Drumhead. 

(Shown  in  Plans  10  and  11.) 

Just  after  the  Adopted  Person  has  left  the  house  to  occupy  the  seat 
prepared  alongside  the  lamp  outside  of  the  east  door,  the  Singers,  hav- 
ing concluded  the  last  canto  of  the  fourteen  songs  of  the  preceding 
movement,  the  Drummer  and  his  assistant  rise  and  begin  the  recessional 
hymn  during  which  they  in  their  turn  take  leave  of  the  Long  House  and 
simultaneously  of  the  spiritual  guest  and  the  earthly  successor  (the 
Adopted  Person).  The  departing  procession  is  composed  of  the  Drum- 
mer with  his  assistant  at  his  right  side,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the 
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Singers  in  double  file.  In  this  formation  the  Drummer,  beating  the  drum 
in  his  arms,  the  musicians  circle  four  times  counterclockwise  in  the 
center  space  of  the  house  and  then  start  for  the  east  door.  (Plan  10.) 
The  relatives  of  both  principals  step  out  and  follow  them  in  irregular 
order.  (Plan  11.) 

The  Drummer  halts  the  procession  at  the  door,  where  he  leads  into 
another  chant  which  constitutes  a finale.  The  Singers  in  unison  chant 
this  song  four  times  while  they  are  emerging  from  the  door  and  advanc- 
ing toward  the  illuminated  seat  of  the  Adopted  Person  outside.  This 
is  done  while  walking  very  slowly  and  stately.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth 
repetition  when  the  musicians  have  reached  a station  just  in  front  of 
the  Adopted  Person,  the  Fire  Keeper  takes  the  drum  and  the  drum 
beater  from  the  hands  of  the  Drummer,  whereupon  the  chant  ceases  at 
the  moment  the  drum  is  taken.  He  removes  the  skin  drum-head,  and 
puts  the  drum  beater  aside  to  be  cast  into  the  east  stove  to  be  burned 
when  the  last  set  of  the  finale  is  completed. 

The  last  song  concluded,  the  Drummer  shakes  hands  with  the  Adopted 
Person  then  with  the  Caretaker  and  the  Body  Guard  (Host).  The 
Singers  do  the  same,  and  then  the  relatives  in  the  retinue.  The  musicians 
by  this  act  have  concluded  their  part  in  the  ceremony. 

The  Body  Guard  (Host)  next  removes  the  new  clothes  from  the 
Adopted  Person  and  the  shoulder  string  of  Tutelo  wampum.  The 
Adopted  Person  resumes  the  ordinary  garb.  The  latter  is  shortly  after 
returned  to  the  keeping  of  the  Tutelo  matron  (Mrs.  Fish)  to  be  safe- 
guarded until  it  is  required  again  for  the  next  Adoption  Rite. 

The  entire  company  now  assembles  in  the  house  and  becomes  seated 
in  the  usual  order  of  the  sexes ; women  in  the  east  half,  men  in  the  west 
half.  The  Speaker  arises  from  his  seat  and  recites  again  the  prayer 
from  the  “Code”  of  Handsome  Lake  as  a concluding  formality. 

The  Cook  has  in  the  meantime  deposited  ten  portions  of  the  food  in 
ten  new  handkerchiefs,  and  placed  them  on  the  singers’  benches.  These 
portions  contain  a division  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  eatables  provided 
for  the  festival.  The  musicians  are  invited  to  take  these  portions  home 
with  them  as  gifts.  The  remaining  stock  of  food  is  taken  to  the  wall 
benches  and  all  persons  present  are  invited  to  help  themselves.  It  is 
expected  that  those  who  desire  may  carry  a share  of  it  home  with  them ; 
the  “eat  all  or  take  all”  feature. 

The  last  act  of  the  ritual  is  for  the  Fire  Keeper  to  divide  among  the 
singers  the  wampum  loop  previously  taken  from  the  nail  on  the  wall 
behind  the  Singers’  bench. 

The  festival  is  finished.  The  company  leisurely  dissolves. 
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LIST  OF  SYMBOLS  USED  TO  INDICATE  THE  PRINCIPALS, 
PARTICIPANTS  AND  PARAPHERNALIA  IN  GROUND 
PLAN  (SEE  OPPOSITE  PAGE)  OF  TUTELO 
ADOPTION  RITE 


Symbols  indicating  sex  of  participants; 

Triangles  A A A A represent  males. 

Circles  • • ©0  represent  females. 

Method  of  indicating  direction  faced  by  performers  in  their  ritual 
movements  : ► facing  to  the  right,  etc. 


Symbols 

© 


A 

A 

A 

0 

A 


representing  ceremonial  roles  of  various  participants: 
Reclothed  person  to  be  adopted  ; “Adopted  Person." 

Sponsor  of  ceremony;  "Body  Guard.” 

Personal  attendant  of  reclothed  person;  “Caretaker.” 
Mourners  (female  relatives  of  both  families). 

Drummer,  and  A Assistant.  j 

Rattler,  and  A Assistant.  \ male  chanters 

Singers  (six),  and  A Speaker.  ) 

Stewardess  (waitress,  cook  and  custodian  of  food)  ; “Cook." 
Steward  (waiter,  fire-tender  and  custodian  of  food)  ; 


• • 


Symbols 

f 

Q 

0 

n 


] 


0 

U 


“Fire-keeper." 

Female  relatives  of  principals,  and  spectators  (interspersed 
on  benches  in  east  half  of  Long  House). 

Male  relatives  and  spectators  ( seated  on  benches  on  west 
side  of  Long  House). 

representing  furnishings  and  ceremonial  equipment ; 

Nails,  on  wall,  holding  loops  of  ritual  wampum  strings;  one 
above  singers'  benches,  other  on  wall  above  principals. 

Bag  containing  sacred  drum,  drum-strick,  rattles  and  striking 
sticks  (hanging  from  wall  above  singers'  benches). 

Bag  containing  secular  drum  and  rattles  ( kept  near  stewardess). 

Receptacle,  in  charge  of  stewardess,  containing  wampum,  beads, 
handkerchiefs,  ribbons  and  cloth  as  donations  to  singers. 

Blankets  folded  on  floor  beneath  feet  of  reclothed  person 
( seat  of  honor). 

Singers’  benches. 

Spectators’  benches  in  two  tiers  around  walls  (permanent 
in  Long  House). 

Fires  (stoves,  permanent  in  Long  House). 

Cauldrons  for  meat,  soup  and  corn  bread. 

Containers  (pails)  for  fruit  juice. 
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Plan  1.  Floor  plan  of  interior  of  Lower  Cayuga  Long  House,  showing  arrange- 
ment of  furnishings  and  formal  seating  of  the  Tutelo  (chief  and  people  on  cere- 
monial occasions),  as  an  adopted  nation,  in  company  with  the  Cayuga,  during 
occasions  of  Cayuga  ceremonial  and  council  meetings.  This  is  shown  to  illustrate 
the  difference  between  the  usual  Cayuga  seating  arrangement  in  the  Long  House, 
and  that  during  the  Tutelo  Adoption  and  Reclothing  Rite  (Contrast  with  Plan  2). 


Plan  2.  Floor  plan  of  interior  of  Long  House  at  opening  of  Tutelo  Adoption  and 
Reclothing  Rite.  First  arrangement  of  movable  floor  properties  and  stations  of 
ceremonial  attendants  and  principals.  The  cook  house  is  opposite  the  east  door. 
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Plan  3.  Floor  arrangements  of  Long  House  at  second  period  of  Tutelo  Adoption 
and  Reclothing  Rite.  Arrangements  of  benches  before  Adopted  Person  and 
Attendants,  when  Singers  are  ceremonially  feasted  (five  at  each  seating). 


Plan  4.  Floor  arrangements  and  seating  during  the  third  period.  Singers’ 
benches  placed  at  north  side.  Singers  take  their  places  and  begin  chanting. 

Two  loops  of  wampum  hung  on  wall,  one  (mixed  blue  and  white  beads)  above 
Singers’  benches  on  north  side;  one  (all  blue  beads)  on  wall  above  principals  on 
south  side. 

Sacred  drum  and  beater,  and  rattles  are  handed  to  Singers  by  Stewardess.  Bag 
of  tobacco  taken  from  drums  and  some  of  it  sacrificed  in  fire  at  east  by  drummer’s 
assistant. 
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Plan  5.  Movements  of  principals  (Adopted  Person  and  Caretaker)  from  seat  of 
honor  to  Singers’  benches  when,  at  signal  whoop  from  singer,  they  advance  to  give 
loops  of  beads  to  Singers.  Nine  times  during  the  singing  this  is  done  at  the 
termination  of  each  of  nine  series  of  songs. 
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Plan  6.  Floor  arrangement  for  secular  dances  during  the  intermissions  of  Cere- 
mony. Singers’  benches  moved  by  Firekeeper  to  center  of  floor  and  secular  drums 
and  rattles  handed  to  Singers  for  informal  dancing. 
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Plan  7.  Plan  showing  resumption  of  ritual  of  Adoption  Ceremony  following  the 
intermission  with  its  interval  of  social  dancing.  The  Singers’  benches  are  re- 
placed on  the  north  side  of  Long  House  opposite  the  seat  of  the  Adopted  Person. 

Movement  of  Speaker  (required  to  be  of  Tutelo  descent)  who  represents  the 
Tutelo  tribe  as  host  of  the  rite,  calling  out  in  formal  phrases  in  the  Tutelo  lan- 
guage, while  standing  at  his  place,  the  summons  to  the  Adopted  Person  to  come 
forth,  and  then  walking  across  to  escort  her  and  the  Caretaker  to  the  Singers’ 
benches.  The  escorting  Tutelo  Speaker  then  resumes  his  seat  at  end  of  Singers’ 
benches. 

Following  this  movement  which  is  preliminary  to  the  final  departure  of  the  spirit 
guest  and  her  earthly  adopted  successor  from  the  assembly,  the  mourners  and  rela- 
tives congregate  behind  the  reclothed  Adopted  Person  where  they  get  ready  to 
distribute  the  gift-sacrifice  to  the  Singers,  as  shown  in  the  following  plan. 
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Plan  8.  Position  of  performers  during  sixth  period  of  Reclothing  and  Adoption 
ceremony.  Mourners  grouped  around  Principal  and  Caretaker,  standing  behind 
Singers  while  distributing  donations  of  cloth,  ribbons  and  handkerchiefs,  prepara- 
tory to  the  final  processional  leading  out  of  the  east  door.  The  Firekeeper  has 
taken  a lighted  lamp  (L)  outside  and  placed  it  exposed  in  a box  near  the  east  door. 


Plan  9.  Movement  in  wdiich  Speaker  (Tutelo)  escorts  Adopted  Person  by  left 
hand  and  circles  four  times ; at  final  turn  the  Stewardess  gives  the  Reclothed  Per- 
son and  Caretaker  each  a folded  handkerchief  containing  cakes,  pie  and  meat 
(“ghost’s  food”)  as  provisions  for  soul-departure.  The  Adopted  Person,  Caretaker 
and  Hostess  leave  building  by  east  door,  after  shaking  hands  with  relatives  on 
mourner’s  bench.  Wampum  string  is  removed  by  Firekeeper  from  behind  Adopted 

Person’s  seat. 
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Plan  10.  Movement  of  Singers  circling  center  of  floor  four  times  after  departure 
of  Adopted  Person  and  Caretaker  out  of  east  door  to  bench  outside,  the  Singers 
slowly  following  with  the  retinue  of  mourners  in  a recessional  to  the  east  door 
(as  in  Plan  9).  Before  their  departure  the  Speaker  who  served  as  escort  for  the 
Adopted  Person,  removes  the  loops  of  wampuni  from  the  nail  on  the  wall  behind 
the  musicians,  to  be  later  donated  to  them  by  equal  division. 
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Plan  11.  Final  recessional  of  Singers  leading  mourners  and  relatives  out  of  east 
door  to  shake  hands  in  farewell  with  Adopted  Person  seated  on  bench  outside  door 

of  Long  House. 
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Narrative  Description  of  the  Rite 


HE  ensuing  narrative  of  events  in  sequence  transpiring  in  the 


celebration  of  the  Tutelo  Spiritual  Adojition  Rite  of  1939  is  in- 


cluded in  the  present  paper  to  add  specific  action  detail  to  the  description 
previously  given.  Some  repetition  is  inevitable  in  the  course  of  the  two 
accounts.  Reference  by  name  to  the  active  participants  is  omitted  in 
this  relation  of  procedure.  In  the  narration  of  actual  occurrences  as 
observed,  certain  irregularities  will  appear ; behaviorisms,  incidents  and 
accidents  characterizing  all  formal  gatherings  of  performers  in  pageantry 
of  any  sort.  The  program  of  the  festival  was,  however,  in  no  sense 
carried  out  in  disregard  for  precision  in  the  rendition  of  songs,  in 
movements  across  the  floor-stage,  in  the  handling  of  the  ceremonial 
paraphernalia.  Errors  in  the  song  ritual  committed  by  the  singers,  even 
slips  in  the  timing  or  direction  of  the  movements  of  principals,  are  omens 
of  evil  portent  to  those  present,  presaging  accident  or  personal  mis- 
fortune. At  least  one  such  slip  occurred,  as  we  shall  see. 

The  observer  was  under  a restriction  not  to  make  notes  while  the 
ceremony  was  in  progress.  This  placed  a burden  upon  the  faculty  of 
memory  that  will  he  understood  l^y  those  who  have  ever  attempted  to 
furnish  reconstructed  testimony  of  complicated  events.  Shortcomings 
in  the  narrative  are  to  be  expected.  Desjrite  these  conditions,  the  value 
of  narrative  should  not  be  underestimated  as  a means  of  gaining  of  atti- 
tudes and  meanings  revealed  through  current  narration  that  would  not 
find  place  in  a formalized  summary.  And  finally,  we  may  he  reminded 
that  Tutelo  culture  is  a ghost  quantity  now.  Where  we  can  learn  of 
the  past  by  conjuring  up  ghosts,  it  behooves  us  to  make  the  most  of 
every  revealed  fact  and  sensation  coming  within  our  grasp  pertaining  to 
the  Tutelo  while  still  possible  to  do  so. 

The  language  used  in  the  ceremony  was  Cayuga  entirely  except  for 
the  few  stated  phrases  in  the  Tutelo  language  employed  by  the  Speaker 
in  calling  forth  the  Adopted  Person  for  the  final  mardi  prior  to  the 
ceremonial  exit.  The  several  sentences  in  Tutelo  are  now  all  that 
remain  of  the  language  in  which  the  whole  ritual  was  conducted  until, 
we  may  judge,  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

To  one  accustomed  to  witnessing  without  curiosity  or  disapproval, 
the  religious  ceremonials  of  alien  creeds  whatever  they  may  be,  there 
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is  a certain  air  of  nobility  in  the  meaning  and  demeanor  of  the  perform- 
ance described.  Panoply  is  lacking,  fervor  and  feigned  abjection  are  not 
in  evidence,  wealth  or  raiment,  gems  and  splendor  arc  surely  not  to  be 
seen  in  the  barn-like  structure  of  the  Long  House.  And  the  garb  of 
the  performers,  as  well  as  the  audience  wearing  the  same  clothing  in 
which  they  toil,  gives  a touch  of  plainness  to  the  spectacle.  There  is 
nevertheless  a sense  of  the  same  kind  of  dignity  that  a storm-weathered, 
rough-barked  ancient  oak  displays  beside  a poinsettia  or  an  Easter  lily. 
Here  we  pause  to  behold  what  seem  to  be  the  customs  of  a great  age, 
of  a people  technologically  uncivilized  though  socially  cultured,  the  liv- 
ing memory  of  which  grows  dimmer  with  time. 

Sitting  amidst  an  audience  composed  of  adults  and  children,  one  may 
picture  the  effect  produced  upon  the  young  minds  of  those  participating 
for  a whole  night  in  a ritual  carried  on  under  cpiiet  but  strong  emotional 
tension.  Througbout  tbe  ceremony  tbe  implied  underlying  idea  is  that 
the  assemblage  is  overcast  by  a shadow  personality.  It  would,  however, 
be  impossible  to  detect  any  sentiment  of  gloom  on  the  part  of  the  par- 
ticipants. The  cult  of  the  dead  in  this  ritual  is  one  of  reconciliation 
and  comfort.  The  use  of  a native  idiom  is  another  conservative  in- 
fluence upon  the  mind  of  the  young.  To  attend  a festival  of  this 
nature  with  its  impressiveness  and  spiritual  lift  is  an  experience  that 
leaves  an  effect  upon  the  memory  of  an  audience  sufficient  to  put  a 
premium  upon  any  traditional  religious  teaching.  To  come  under  its 
influence  is  to  sense  an  ecpiilibrium  in  the  balance  of  value  between 
life  and  death  which  is  felt  by  Indians  of  tbe  Long  House  creed  but 
not  by  outsiders. 

The  date  appointed  for  the  enactment  of  the  Spirit  Adoption  Rite 
(Dec.  31,  1938)  had  been  decided  upon  by  the  bereaved  family  long 
enough  ahead  for  the  principal  performers  of  the  pageant  to  prepare 
themselves  in  readiness  for  their  parts.  The  Cayuga  and  “Tutelo” 
individuals  concerned  were  informed  by  word  of  mouth  issued  from 
the  family  of  Timothy  General  whose  wife  and  daughter  of  the  defunct 
women  in  whose  behalf  the  adoption  was  performed.  I received  a letter 
of  invitation  on  December  22nd ; tbe  summons  regarded  as  providing 
an  opportunity  for  me  so  important  as  to  call  for  alteration  of  plans  to 
attend  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  American  Anthropological  As- 
sociation. 

December  31  was  a bleak  Canadian  wintry  day,  the  temperature  hover- 
ing around  5°  to  10°  below  zero  (F.).  I did  not  witness  the  series  of 
preliminary  preparations  which  had  occupied  the  participants  during 
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the  four  days  previous  to  the  date  of  the  ceremony.  About  seven  p.  m. 
I was  driven  to  the  Lower  Cayuga  Long  House  in  company  with  the 
family  of  the  bereaved.  The  Long  House  had  been  officially  opened 
and  prepared  for  the  performance  by  the  Fire  Keeper.  Fires  in  the 
two  stoves  had  been  kindled,  the  swinging  lamps  lighted,  the  benches 
placed  around  the  sides,  the  drum,  rattles  and  other  contents  of  the 
sacred  bag  of  properties  laid  in  their  formal  place  by  the  east  stove. 
A few  of  the  performers  and  audience  (men  and  women  and  some 
grown  children)  had  arrived  and  were  warming  themselves  by  the 
stoves,  engaged  in  casual  moderate-voiced  conversation  in  Cayuga.  I 
did  not  inspect  the  cook  house  or  investigate  what  was  being  done  there 
with  the  feast,  but  remained  inside  the  main  building,  close  to  the  party 
of  the  hosts. 

The  preliminary  acts  of  the  ceremony  which  took  place  in  the  home 
of  the  Adopted  Person  some  distance  from  the  Long  House  were  not 
observed.  They  are  discussed  in  the  section  of  summary  of  the  rite 
(page  41)  as  detailed  by  one  of  the  attendants. 

1.-®  By  about  8 o’clock  the  person  to  l)e  adopted  entered  the  east 
(woman’s)  door  garbed  in  the  new  female  Indian  costume  furnished 
her.  Female  relatives  came  in  behind  her,  also  some  women  of  the 
bereaved  family,  as  escorts.  She  took  her  seat  at  the  prepared  place, 
a new  blanket  folded  on  the  floor  for  her  feet  and  another  on  the  hench 
where  she  sat.  She  wore  a black  shawl  over  head  and  shoulders  and  sat 
mute  and  sedate,  in  her  assigned  place.  Nine  women,  in  mourning 
clothes,  of  both  families  took  seats  on  benches  behind  her.  Her  female 
attendants  remained  near,  offering  service  to  make  her  comfortable 
and  composed.  Among  those  present  I could  not  distinguish  between 
the  Tutelo  descendants  and  the  Iroquois. 

Being  the  only  stranger  present  at  the  festival,  I occupied  a seat  on 
the  rear  bench  at  the  west  (men’s)  side  of  the  Long  House  next  to 
the  door.  From  this  angle  I was  able  to  see  the  length  of  the  building, 
withal  knowing  that  my  propriety  in  taking  seat  inconspicuously  would 
be  favorably  regarded  by  those  of  the  Six  Nations  not  disposed  to 
accord  privileges  of  participation  in  religious  celebrations  to  aliens.  I 
realized  that  it  was  primarily  through  long  acquaintance  with  the  family 
of  the  bereaved  (the  Generals,  Alexander  and  Timothy)  and  with  the 
Tutelo  traditional  leaders  (the  Bucks)  that  I owed  my  admission 
privilege.  I could  add  that  my  selection  of  such  a seat  became  a sign 

“The  numbering  here  corresponds  to  the  numbered  sections  of  the  Brief  Summary 
of  the  Ceremonial  Procedure  (pp.  41-50). 
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of  real  self-abasement  during  the  course  of  the  night  when  the  entry 
and  exit  of  the  men  resulted  in  the  door  being  opened  a hundred  times, 
each  time  admitting  a frigid  draft  that  might  have  caused  pneumonia 
or  worse  in  the  instance  of  a physique  less  devoutly  immune  to  eft'ects 
of  exposure  to  drafts.  And  again  when  the  melee  broke'  out  after  the 
early  morning  intermission,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  the  seat  I held  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  furor  centering  about  the  threshold  of  the  men's  door. 

There  is  nothing  to  record  of  observation  on  the  actions  of  the 
participants  and  spectators  that  is  not  covered  in  the  special  summary 
under  the  first  section. 

The  narrative,  therefore,  commences  with  the  description  of  what  was 
observed  when  action  began  as  dealt  with  in  Section  II. 

II.  By  the  time  those  in  attendance  had  found  their  seats  where  they 
belonged  in  the  Long  House,  the  Fire  Keeper  had  moved  the  Singers’ 
benches  directly  before  the  Adopted  Person.  The  Cook  then  laid  food 
on  the  second  bench  in  front  of  them.  The  eating  period  was  pas.sed 
with  low  and  pleasant  conversation.  The  food  was  carried  to  the  benches 
in  large  tin  pans  from  which  the  five  Singers  in  each  relay  helped  them- 
selves in  individual  tin  plates,  with  metal  spoons.  The  Adopted  Person 
and  the  Attendant  at  the  same  time  partook  sparingly  of  each  course  of 
food  served  the  Singers.  The  procedure  was  characterized  by  a de- 
meanor on  the  part  of  all  only  to  be  described  as  informal  but  orderly 
and  sociable  in  its  undertones.  The  principals  held  themselves  aloof 
from  conversation. 

There  is  nothing  to  add  here  from  observation  that  is  not  covered 
by  the  descriptive  section  on  Feasting  of  the  Singers. 

III.  The  bringing  forth  of  the  drum,  the  handling  and  placing  of  the 
wampum  loops  in  their  specified  places,  the  sprinkling  of  a tobacco 
sacrifice  upon  the  embers  of  the  east  stove  (fire),  were  accomplished 
inconspicuously  by  the  officers  in  charge  of  these  acts.  Had  I not 
watched  closely  the  movements  would  have  passed  unobserved.  A hush, 
however,  fell  ujx)n  the  gathering  as  one  of  the  Singers,  of  recognized 
Tutelo  descent  who  had  been  appointed  to  officiate  as  Speaker,  arose 
from  his  bench  to  his  feet.  The  men  present  had  all  removed  their  hats 
and  quit  smoking.  The  address  that  follows  was  recited  in  a voice  not 
much  above  the  normal  tone.  It  was  listened  to  wdth  decorous  attention 
but  no  demonstration.  I place  it  here  as  a part  of  the  celebration  wit- 
nessed since  it  was  learned  that  its  delivery  might  be  varied  according 
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to  the  occasion  and  the  identity  of  the  chosen  Speaker.  Here  it  became 
the  formal  opening  benediction.  Opening  address  by  the  Speaker. 

“Relatives ! I am  now  instructed  to  address  a few  words  to  you 
people  now  assembled  at  this  gathering  place.  No  doubt  you  have 
already  in  your  minds  an  idea  of  what  is  taking  place  tonight.  First  of 
all  we  should  rejoice  in  knowing  that  we  are  spared  (thus  far)  and  able 
to  enjoy  in  good  health  this  occasion,  and  especially  that  we  are  able 
to  meet  here  again.  And  so,  therefore,  we  shall  now  thank  each  other 
for  these  things  and  for  this  privilege  of  meeting  together. 

“Now  comes  the  next  word  in  regard  to  what  is  to  take  place  tonight. 
You  know  that  certain  people  known  as  todiilidnb  (Tutelo)  have  carried 
this  Great  Feast  down  from  far  back  in  the  past  to  the  present,  since 
the  Cayuga  became  allied  with  the  Tutelo.  The  two  tribes  have  co- 
operated in  this  their  ceremony.  So  when  the  Tutelo,  as  we  are  told, 
realized  that  their  race  was  decreasing  in  numbers  they  begged  of  the 
other  nations  the  privilege  of  adopting  them  to  replace  their  deceased 
relatives,  by  substituting  others  who  are  living  in  their  place.  Such  is 
the  present  occasion. 

“The  next  word.  I will  now  address  a few  words  to  the  family  which 
sustained  the  loss  of  one  of  their  relatives.  I will  now  forbid  you  to 
grieve  over  you  loss.  While  this  ceremony  is  taking  place  I would  urge 
you  to  be  cheerful.  For  we  are  told  by  the  ‘late  people’  (our  forbears) 
that  it  is  not  good  for  people  to  continue  grieving. 

“I  will  now  say  a few  words  to  all  you  people  assembled  here,  urging 
you  to  be  in  a good  mind  (in  good  spirits)  and  to  respect  the  purpose 
of  this  ceremonial  performance. 

“We  shall  now  begin.” 

IV.  The  events  of  this  stage  of  the  ritual  are  described  in  the  Sum- 
mary without  need  of  further  elaboration.  Some  incidents,  however, 
occurred  which  were  not  on  the  program.  At  al)out  11  p.  m.,  during 
the  chanting  of  “four  songs,”  a mistake  in  the  timing  of  one  of  the 
advances  by  the  Adopted  Person  and  her  Attendant  was  committed. 
The  two  got  up  and  started  to  move  toward  the  Singers’  benches  a little 
before  the  stated  song  had  been  finished.  A low  warning  was  uttered 
by  someone  near  who  had  been  watching  the  ritual  for  slips.  Upon  hear- 
ing the  signal  the  two  women  turned  and  went  back  to  their  seats, 
waiting  for  the  correct  cue  to  go  forward  again.  The  incident  created 

Translated  by  Deskaheh  from  the  Cayuga,  in  which  language  the  address  was 
delivered. 
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a stir  among  several  of  the  men  close  by,  but  was  unnoticed  by  most 
of  those  at  a distance.  It  caused  some  comment  after  the  company  was 
disbanded  and  matters  discussed  in  review.  For  to  make  a mistake  on 
the  part  of  any  of  those  responsible  for  the  sequence  of  details,  is  an 
omen  of  misfortune  in  the  life  of  somebody  in  the  family  of  the  Adopted 
Person  or  that  of  the  bereaved.  John  Buck  presaged  in  this  instance 
that  it  might  shorten  the  life  of  someone  in  these  groups.-® 

Another  minor  incident  took  place  during  the  course  of  the  “four 
songs.”  Some  women  found  it  necessary  to  leave  the  building.  In  their 
exit,  the  opening  of  the  east  door  gave  opportunity  for  a desolate  collie 
dog,  left  outside  in  the  cold  night  by  his  mistress  in  the  audience,  to  slip 
within  the  Long  House  for  comfort  and  warmth.  The  event  caused  a 
ripple  of  mirth  among  the  women.  Then  his  mistress  flew  from  her  seat, 
took  poor  Fido  by  the  scrufl;  of  his  neck  and  pushed  him  outside  to  shiver 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  holy  night  should  restore  him  to  his  lost 
status  in  the  society  of  man.  This  occurrence  was  no  omen,  it  conformed 
with  the  rulings  of  a taboo. 

The  “turkey  call”  whoop  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  “four  Songs”  was 
given  by  Ezekiel  Hill  who  was  especially  appointed  for  the  duty.  This 
cry  was  a single  yelp,  gobbler  fashion,  not  the  famous  bass-yodle-like 
“gobble  whoop,”  the  historic  battle-cry  of  the  Cherokee,  Yuchi,  Shawnee 
and  other  tribes  of  the  South. 

A rest  interval  of  about  10  minutes  ensued  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Singers 

V.  The  order  of  procedure  as  observed  in  the  1939  performance  was 
for  the  temporary  cessation  of  the  actual  ritual  to  take  place  at  the  end 
of  six  or  seven  of  the  nine  advances  and  retreats  of  the  Adopted  Person 
and  her  Attendant.  The  recess  interval  was  timed  to  occur  toward  the 
conclusion  of  these  movements.  ( Examination  of  notes  made  several 
years  before  under  direction  of  old  John  Buck  (Tutelo  chief)  shows 
that  some  discretion  was  evidently  exercised  in  choosing  the  time  for 
this  interval.  It  might  come  at  the  end  of  the  nine  advances  by  the 
Adopted  Person,  if  these  had  not  consumed  so  much  time.  The  Speaker, 
I believe  as  recalled,  made  this  decision.)  At  some  point  during  the 
intermission  period  the  company  partakes  of  nourishment  brought  to 
the  Long  House  by  the  host  party.  The  vessels  of  meat  and  cereal  food 
standing  near  the  east  stove  were  uncovered  and  the  waiters  ( men  and 
women  ) served  those  who  came  up  with  both  kinds  of  food.  This  was 

“ Since  the  above  was  written  it  has  been  learned  that  John  Buck  himself  has 
become  the  victim  of  an  unfortunate  event. 
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done  without  formality.-'’’  The  relatives  of  the  Adopted  Person  and  of 
the  bereaved  party  are  given  food  without  compensation.  Others  may 
pay  a small  amount  in  cash  for  what  they  receive.  It  was,  however, 
differently  ordered  upon  this  occasion  as  we  shall  see  shortly.  An  un- 
expected interruption  caused  by  the  entry  of  some  young  man  incited 
by  drink  threw  the  ceremony  into  confusion  for  at  least  thirty  minutes 
before  excitement  had  subsided  enough  for  the  program  to  be  resumed 
in  proper  manner.  This  will  come  in  for  mention  later. 

The  social  intermission  was  opened  by  an  address  from  the  Speaker, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  recalled  at  about  2 a.  m.  Speaking  from  his  seat 
at  the  bench  he  announced  that  a space  of  time  would  be  allotted  to  those 
who  wished  to  enjoy  themselves  by  dancing.  He  explained  how  the 
intermission  was  to  permit  people  of  other  tribes  than  the  Tutelo  hosts 
present  to  indulge  in  their  dances ; to  keep  them  awake  through  the 
night.  Pie  said  that  the  mourners  were  glad  to  have  so  large  a number 
of  friends  present.  The  Adopted  Person  and  Attendant  remained  in 
their  formal  places  throughout  the  intermission,  except  for  an  exit  of 
a few  minutes  for  comfort  and  on  the  two  occasions  when  the  Adopted 
Person  joined  in  the  Skduyc  Dance  (Cayuga). 

The  temporary  disbanding  of  the  Singers,  the  removal  of  their 
benches  from  the  space  where  the  dancing  would  take  place,  and  some 
discussion  of  the  intermission  as  a break  in  the  formality  of  the  cere- 
mony need  not  be  repeated.  The  men  now  indulged  in  smoking,  and 
there  was  much  passing  in  and  out  of  the  doors.  On  the  occasion 
attended  the  Fire  Keeper  asked  for  singers  to  stand  by  and  be  ready 
shortly  when  called  upon  to  lead  some  of  the  dances  to  “amuse  the 
crowd.”  On  this  occasion  the  first  dance  announced  was  Skdnye, 
though  it  was  later  learned  that  the  Duck  Dance  was  often  the  first  to 
he  called  for.  The  sequence  of  the  intermission  dances  of  this  night  is 
given  below.  It  should  be  noted  emphatically  that  these  dances  were 

“ On  other  occasions  we  have  noted  that  the  food  was  spread  out  upon  a long 
table  or  on  the  benches.  The  first  to  be  fed  were  the  members  of  the  family  of 
the  Adopted  Person.  The  Adopted  Person  and  Attendant  sat  on  one  side  of  the 
food  table.  It  was  the  privilege  of  the  Cook  to  call  upon  the  individuals  entitled  to 
be  served  by  name,  inviting  them  to  take  a seat.  They  ranged  themselves  at  the 
table  opposite  the  two  principals.  When  one  of  the  guests  had  finished  eating 
another  took  his  place.  In  this  manner  all  the  family  members  were  fed.  An 
obligation  rested  upon  the  Adopted  Person  and  Attendant  to  remain  in  their 
places  at  the  table  as  long  as  a guest  remains  to  be  served,  partaking  of  some  of 
the  food  with  each  other.  For  his  service  as  head  waiter  the  Cook  receives  a 
“gift”  of  wampum  the  same  as  the  Singers.  The  feasting  period  is  then  a formality 
of  the  ritual.  But  in  the  ceremony  of  1939  it  was  not.  The  uproar  was  responsible 
for  breaking  the  order  of  procedure. 
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the  only  actual  dances  performed  during  the  entire  ceremony  so  far. 
All  the  previous  group  movements  were  not  in  dance  step  but  in  a slow 
walk.  The  seven  dances  performed  during  the  interval  were  as  follows : 

First  Dance,  Skdnye  (the  Cayuga  Women’s  Dance),  led  by  Mrs.  Craw- 
ford, the  woman  who  officiated  through  the  ceremony  as  Cook.  The 
Adopted  Person  dances  beside  here  in  the  beginning,  other  women 
of  the  two  families  of  principals  joining  in  as  it  progressed.  This 
dance  has  two  versions,  an  “old  song”  version  in  slow  time  and  a 
“new  song”  one  in  fast  time.  It  was  the  “old  song”  version  given  at 
this  time. 

Second  Dance.  Kaddtrot  (the  Cayuga  Social  Dance,  the  most  popular 
non-symbolic  one  of  the  Iroquois  dance  repertoire),  led  by  Richard 
Buck  (Tutelo)  with  Herbert  Cusick  as  his  helper. 

Third  Dance,  Skdnye  again,  led  by  Bessie  Isaac.  The  Adopted  Person 
again  joined  in  this.  The  “new  song”  was  used. 

Fourth  Dance,  Clasping-hands  Dance  (Cayuga  social  dance),  led  by 
Charles  Vanevery.  This  dance  changed  into  the  Kaddtrot  midway 
during  its  course,  which  is  one  of  its  characteristics. 

Fifth  Dance,  Chicken  Dance  (Cayuga  social  step-dance),  two  young 
girls  only  performed  this,  holding  the  attention  of  the  audience  by 
their  quick  foot  action. 

Sixth  Dance,  Kaddtrot,  led  by  Herbert  Cusick  (Cayuga). 

Seventh  Dance,  Garters  Dance  (Cayuga  social  dance). 

There  are  no  further  observations  to  record  concerning  the  social 
interval,  except  that  the  company  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  its  diver- 
sions for  the  time,  ready  to  resume  the  affairs  of  the  ceremony.  From 
my  seat  near  the  door,  however,  I had  become  aware  of  an  issue  develop- 
ing among  the  young  men  outside  the  building  which  was  soon  destined 
to  affect  the  whole  proceeding.  Shouts,  scuffling,  and  profanity  (in 
English)  had  grown  more  and  more  audible  as  the  intermission  con- 
tinued. It  took  no  imagination  to  picture  the  cause ; the  inevitable 
disturber,  remorseless  and  omnipresent ! The  bootlegger  had  arrived 
on  the  scene  with  his  cargo  of  booze.  It  was  sometime  after  2 a.  m. 

VI.  The  principals  now  resumed  the  series  of  advances  by  the 
Adopted  Person  and  her  Attendant  from  their  seats  to  the  Singers’ 
benches  and  the  giving  of  the  bead  loops.  Nothing  was  observed  that 
would  add  to  the  previous  description.  This  part  of  the  procedure  was 
completed,  and  I believe  tbe  Speaker  was  about  to  arise.  iMuch  of  what 
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ensued  at  this  stage  of  the  performance,  however,  was  obliterated  from 
my  memory  by  the  confusion  of  what  occurred  in  the  next  hour.  It  is 
impossible  to  bridge  over  the  gap  in  sequence  of  the  program  by  direct 
observation  of  what  was  witnessed.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  next 
step  would  have  been  the  feasting  of  the  ceremonial  participants  and 
the  audience.  To  dwell  upon  the  incident  referred  to  might  seem  to 
introduce  somewhat  irrelevant  matter  into  the  description  of  the  actual 
ceremony.  However,  the  intrusion  of  the  inebriated  men  should  be 
regarded  as  an  accident  occurring  in  the  procedures  of  the  Long  House. 
Several  young  men  (Iroquois)  who  had  started  an  altercation  outside 
broke  into  the  meeting  through  the  west  door  followed  by  their  sup- 
porters and  some  self-appointed  peacemakers — all  incoherently  drunk. 
The  west  end  of  the  Long  House  became  a bedlam  of  noise.  The  sacred 
proceedings  were  drowned  out,  slowed  down  and  finally  ceased.  The 
women  across  the  stage  kept  their  places  in  patient  silence.  The  older 
men  and  civil  chiefs  present  contained  themselves  by  lighting  pipes,  and 
looked  on  impassively.  In  and  out  the  men’s  door  the  parties  surged. 
Some  blows  were  exchanged,  but  most  of  the  hu'Tub  consisted  of  accu- 
sation, threats  and  lunges.  Some  were  thrown  on  the  floor  in  trying 
to  separate  the  brawlers.  Though  located  in  the  thick  of  it  I did  not 
become  entangled  in  the  affair,  notwithstanding  that  epithets  and  pro- 
fanity were  shouted  in  English  close  to  my  ear.  The  interruption  of  the 
ceremony  was  complete  for  over  half  an  hour,  I am  sure.  It  is  certain 
that  had  the  outbreak  been  staged  in  another  Indian-white  border  locality 
— for  instance  in  the  Carolina  mountains  among  the  Cherokee — it  would 
have  led  to  a climax  of  bloodshed.  .Finally  several  of  the  principal 
men,  young  chiefs  and  the  Fire  Keeper,  I believe,  acted  as  though  the 
affair  had  gone  too  far  to  subside  without  interference.  Some  short 
sharp  commands,  seizure  of  one  of  the  aggressors  and  his  ejection  from 
the  Long  House  succeeded  in  quelling  the  source.  Those  who  had  left 
their  seats  returned,  the  conductors  resumed  their  places  and  parts.  In 
five  minutes  all  was  tranquil.  The  performance  went  forward  as  though 
nothing  had  occurred  to  change  its  mood. 

At  no  time  afterward  did  I hear  any  comment  upon  the  disturbance. 

I connected  it  myself  with  the  brief  appearance  of  a white  man,  about 
an  hour  before,  in  the  men’s  side  of  the  Long  House  whither  he  had 
come  to  warm  himself  by  the  stove.  At  the  time  observing  his  face  and 
bearing,  knowing  well  his  breed,  I suspected  the  reason  for  his  honoring 
the  meeting  with  his  presence. 

Several  interesting  and  perhaps  significant  side-lights  of  attitudes  of 
the  Cayuga-Tutelo  were  revealed  in  the  event  just  described.  Had  it 
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not  occurred  these  points  would  have  been  missed.  At  first  thought  it 
might  seem  that  the  toleration  and  non-resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
leaders  and  the  audience  were  not  the  proper  reception  for  such 
sacrilegious  intrusion  by  those  vigorous  men  who  could,  it  may  seem, 
have  stopped  it  at  the  outset.  Nevertheless  had  forcible  resistance  been 
offered  in  the  beginning  the  situation  could  have  precipitated  worse 
consequences.  The  broil  would  have  involved  men  engaged  in  the  cere- 
mony— a result  as  much  to  be  avoided  as  it  would  be  in  a cathedral.  A 
breaking  up  of  the  gathering  and  split  in  the  group  over  the  issue  could 
result.  As  it  turned  out  the  miserable  scene  played  itself  out  with  a 
minimum  of  disorder,  no  personal  aggression  committed,  no  injuries 
given  or  received.  The  event  became  almost  forgotten  in  the  beauty  and 
impressiveness  of  what  followed  as  the  ritual  continued.  The  elders 
preserved  their  dignity,  the  youths  displayed  their  weakness  and  folly, 
and  so  the  affair  passed  by.  I am  sure  now  that  the  elders  present  knew 
how  the  issue  would  be  met.  When  the  turmoil  was  subsiding  one  of 
them  said  to  me,  “That’s  what  the  white  man  has  done  for  us !’’  There 
may  have  been  many  reasons  for  non-interference ; indifference,  recon- 
ciliation to  what  must  be  borne,  or  perhaps  a desire  to  minimize  the 
spectacle  in  the  face  of  a foreigner.  In  any  case  I have  since  concluded 
that  they  discerned  the  wisest  way  in  which  to  meet  such  an  emergency, 
though  it  did  not  seem  to  be  so  at  that  time.  “And  so  the  drunken 
Vandals  incited  by  the  Demon  swarmed  into  the  Church  and  out  again.” 


VII.  Following  the  social  intermission  and  the  accidental  disturbance, 
a change  became  apparent  in  the  tenor  of  the  ceremony.  It  slid  back 
into  a mood  of  serious  and  businesslike  attention  to  the  performance  of 
the  real  climax.  The  movements  of  the  Cook  and  Fire  Keeper  indicated 
complete  recovery  of  the  religious  balance.  These  duties  and  the  prep- 
arations for  commencement  of  the  Striking  Stick  Songs  are  described 
in  the  summary.  It  was  then  about  4 A.  m. 

As  the  Singers  began  the  chanting  it  was  noticeable  that  the  sound 
of  the  drum  and  rattle  were  drowned  out.  The  tapping  of  the  striking 
sticks  sounded  soft  by  contrast.  As  a first  step  in  the  farewell  ritual 
this  quality  of  the  soft-pedal  may  have  been  intentional  in  the  ancient 
conception  of  art  form  in  the  ceremonial  drama.  That,  at  least,  is  the 
impression  it  creates.  Sitting  in  two  rows  facing  each  other,  the  four 
pairs  of  Singers  who  held  the  sticks,  tapped  by  holding  one  stick  resting 
on  the  left  knee,  the  other  in  the  right  hand  striking  lightly  upon  it. 
Their  faces  were  downcast  during  these  songs.  The  manner  of  chant- 
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ing  has  been  described  in  the  Summary.  The  songs  were  sung  b)’  each 
of  the  Singers  in  rotation,  the  Drummer  leading  off,  the  Rattler  fol- 
lowing. Each  of  the  ten  Singers  chanted  the  song  four  times  alone, 
accompanied  by  the  stick  tempo,  a regular  clock-tick  measure.  There 
were  forty  songs  chanted. 

The  next  event  of  primary  importance  was  the  calling  forth  of  the 
.•Xtlopted  Person  to  approach  the  Singers’  benches  to  receive  what  we 
should  call  the  benediction  of  the  ceremony  before  her  departure  from 
the  assembly.  The  chief  actor  in  the  scene  was  the  Speaker,  who  in  this 
case  was  a man  of  Tutelo  blood.  He  delivered  his  summons  to  the 
Adopted  Person  in  the  Tutelo  language,  using  the  sentence  which  I 
repeat  on  account  of  its  linguistic  importance.  Four  times  he  said, 
■miilicf  yaleiva  kozvaJiadonan,”  {niiihcf,  “woman”;  yalewa,  “go  after”; 
kozvaliadonan,  freely  rendered,  “lead  her  to  where  the  singer  is  sitting.”) 
The  etymological  values  of  the  syllables  has  been  impossible  to  work 
out  with  living  sources.  The  first  two  terms  correspond  with  equivalents 
given  in  the  Hale  vocabulary  of  Tutelo  (Hale,  1883,  p.  44,  yalewa 
“walk”).  The  formal  advance  of  the  Adopted  Person  to  the  Singers’ 
benches,  led  by  the  Speaker  who  went  across  the  Long  House  to  escort 
her  to  the  Singers,  has  Ijeen  sufiiciently  outlined  in  the  Summary.  The 
gathering  of  the  relatives  of  the  principals  behind  the  Adopted  Person 
and  the  showering  of  the  sacrificial  presents  upon  the  Singers  by  the 
relatives  as  they  pass  before  the  lienches  was  observed  under  the  handi- 
cap of  being  too  far  away  from  the  group  to  see  clearly  past  the  massed 
participants.  Of  the  presents  it  is  recalled  that  handkerchiefs,  ribbons, 
pieces  of  good  cloth  and  other  materials  of  the  same  nature  were 
liestowed  in  the  peculiar  fashion  of  tossing  them  upon  the  Singers. 
Nothing  was  touched  whether  it  fell  upon  the  heads,  shoulders  or  laps 
of  the  Singers  or  upon  the  floor  near  them.  The  singing  was  not  inter- 
rupted. The  Adopted  Person  and  Caretaker  remained  standing  before 
the  Singers  while  the  gifts  were  strewn  and  only  returned  to  their 
seats  when  the  members  of  the  families  had  made  their  gifts  and 
resumed  their  seats  on  the  benches. 

It  would  have  been  at  this  stage  of  the  ritual  that  the  name  of  the 
deceased,  in  whose  honor  the  ceremony  was  called,  be  given  to  the 
y\dopted  Person.  Owing,  however,  to  the  circumstances  that  the  defunct 
Airs.  Hess  had  not  disclosed  the  fact  that  she  had  been  given  a Tutelo 
name,  it  was  not  possible  for  a name  to  be  transmitted  to  her  successor. 
Accordingly  this  element  of  the  ceremony  and  a most  important  one 
withal,  was  omitted  from  the  ritual.  I was  informed  subsequently  that 
the  next  rite  of  spiritual  adoption  in  the  line  of  transmission  through 
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Mrs.  Miller  will  also  have  to  be  conducted  without  the  bestowal  of  a 
name.  Xo  one  knew  why  i\Irs.  Hess  had  not  divulged  her  ceremonial 
status  to  the  family  sometime  earlier  during  her  life.  It  was  thought 
possible,  however,  that  she  had  not  received  a Tutelo  name  herself  hut 
had  been  adopted  without  it.  She  was  too  weak  before  her  demise  to 
be  questioned  for  particulars. 

The  Singers  were  still  chanting  the  closing  versions  of  the  Striking 
Sticks  Songs  when  the  actors  were  returning  to  their  seats.  The  song 
now  began  to  die.  I have  in  the  previous  summary  described  the  slow- 
ing down  of  the  song  and  the  striking  of  the  sticks  by  gradual  degrees. 
With  the  last  tap  of  the  stick  the  song  ceased  in  four  final  weak  beats. 
A stillness  pervaded  the  Long  House.  When  the  sticks  were  collected 
by  the  Fire  Keeper  and  thrown  into  the  stove  on  the  east  side  of  the 
house,  the  assemblage  was  wrapped  in  silence.  The  act  seemed  to  have 
the  quality  of  a sacrifice.  (It  would  have  been  sacrilege  for  an 
ethnologist  to  request  that  the  sticks  be  preserved  as  specimens  to  be 
deposited  in  a museum.  Subsequently  the  official  made  a duplicate  set 
for  me  to  be  preserved  in  connection  with  the  study.  One  of  the  sticks 
is  figured  in  this  paper.) 

A pause  in  the  proceedings  now  intervened.  It-  gave  the  Singers  a 
chance  to  rest  their  voices  and  yet  to  an  observer  it  would  seem  that 
the  pause  partook  of  the  nature  of  a sacred  interval.  It  lasted  about 
ten  minutes.  I learned  later  also  that  the  Singers  attempted  to  time  this 
stage  of  the  ritual  to  coincide  as  near  as  possible  with  the  first  appear- 
ance of  dawn.  The  time  was  nearing  7 a.  m.  It  was  still  complete!}' 
dark  with  no  sign  of  approaching  dawn,  due  however  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  sky  was  cloudy,  the  weather  cold  and  threatening  snow.  The 
point  has  already  been  brought  out  that  in  a more  southern  latitude 
where  the  Tutelo  were  formerly  resident,  approximately  thirty  minutes 
might  be  deducted  from  the  time  of  sunrise  in  midwinter  to  bring  the 
moment  of  cessation  of  the  Striking  Sticks  song  nearer  to  the  time  of 
sunrise,  should  the  day  break  clear  (see  page  47,  also  76). 

\^HI.  The  spreading  of  a feast  of  the  sacred  meat,  bread  stuff,  and 
fruit  juice  now  took  place.  The  orchestra  and  the  principals  of  the 
ceremony  partook  of  this  offering  in  the  manner  described  for  the 
beginning  of  the  ceremony.  It  was  observed  that  two  servings  were 
made.  A quiet  prevailed  throughout — this  being  the  last  feast  shared 
by  the  living  company,  principals  and  the  Adopted  Person  with  the  re- 
turned spirit  of  the  deceased.  Although  I had  previously  been  told  that 
others  among  the  audience  could  at  this  time  have  purchased  some  food 
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with  small  change  after  the  Singers  and  principals  had  been  fed,  I do 
not  recall  seeing  any  who  came  forward  for  this  purpose. 

IX.  The  final  act  was  now  ready  to  begin.  With  the  placing  of  one 
of  the  Singer’s  benches  near  the  center  of  the  house,  the  other  bench 
moved  to  the  Singer’s  place,  the  seating  was  ready  for  the  procession 
which  would  lead  the  Adopted  Person  and  Mourners  out  through  the 
east  door  to  meet  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  upon  which  the  spirit 
of  the  departed  would  travel  towards  the  sun  to  the  realm  of  souls 
beyond.  The  Singers  began  the  closing  chant  of  fourteen  songs  chanted 
in  unison.  The  mourners  of  both  families  left  their  places  and  came 
forward  to  occupy  the  benches  and  sat  facing  the  east  door,  the  portal 
of  exit.  The  Speaker  (Tutelo)  who  officiated  before,  then  crossed  the 
Long  House  to  the  Adopted  Person,  taking  her  hand  in  his  right  and 
circled  four  times  around  the  open  space  in  the  east  side  of  the  Long 
House.  At  the  final  turn  they  were  given  a white  handkerchief  contain- 
ing portions  of  each  kind  of  food  from  the  sacred  larder — these  portions 
being  the  “ghost’s  food.”  Some  confusion  remains  in  my  memory  as  to 
the  sequence  of  events  which  followed.  It  was  noted  in  an  account  of 
the  ceremony  given  by  old  John  Buck  some  years  previously  that  one  of 
the  officials  in  the  singer’s  group  should  make  a short  speech  of  thanks- 
giving at  this  juncture,  after  which  the  remainder  of  the  food  on  hand 
would  be  distributed  among  those  present.  I am  however  not  able  to 
say  now  whether  these  acts  preceded  or  followed  the  shaking  hands 
between  the  Adopted  Person  and  the  assembled  relatives  seated  in  the 
middle  of  the  Long  Plouse,  or  whether  the  Fire  Keeper  then  removed 
the  wampum  string  from  the  wall  behind  the  Adopted  Person  before  the 
thanksgiving  address.  Whichever  was  the  case,  however,  the  following 
words  of  beatification  were  pronounced  by  the  appointed  one  in  the 
Cayuga  language.  He  said,  ‘My  relatives,  I have  the  honor  to  represent 
the  people  now  present.  The  honor  has  fallen  upon  me  to  express  our 
thanks  to  one  another  for  gathering  here  together,  to  Mother  Earth, 
to  the  Animals,  Plants,  Water,  Foods,  Fruits,  Maple  tree  of  sap. 
Thunder,  Grandmother  Moon,  Great  Brother  Sun,  Our  Guardian  Four 
Angels,  and  to  the  Great  Spirit  who  has  created  all.”  This  was  the  con- 
cluding address.  Perhaps  the  act  of  shaking  hands  took  place  at  this  time. 

Sometime  during  these  acts  one  of  the  benches  had  been  taken  out- 
side of  the  east  door  and  placed  a short  distance  from  it  near  the  wall  of 
the  cook  house.  This  would  place  it  between  the  east  door  and  the 
point  where  the  sun  would  rise.  Inside  of  a wooden  box  set  on  end  near 
the  edge  of  the  bench  a lighted  lamp  had  been  placed.  Being  inside  the 
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Long  House,  I did  not  observe  these  preparations.  The  Adopted  Person 
had  also  made  her  exit  through  the  east  door,  accompanied  by  the  Care- 
taker; the  Adopted  Person  having  seated  herself  beside  the  lamp  outside 
as  indicated  by  the  symbols  in  Plan  10.  The  Caretaker  took  position  at 
her  right,  the  Bodyguard  at  her  left.  The  final  song  and  march,  as 
I was  able  to  see  it,  were  beginning  inside  the  Long  House  anticipatory 
to  the  exit  of  the  Singers  and  principals. 

X.  The  procession  mentioned  was  now  ready  to  begin.  As  the  last 
of  the  fourteen  songs  were  reached,  the  Drummer  leading  the  Singers, 
arose,  followed  by  the  Singers  in  double  file.  He  carried  the  drum  in 
his  arm,  beating  time.  The  orchestra,  in  this  fashion,  walked  counter- 
clockwise around  the  open  space  inside,  then  headed  toward  the  east 
door,  the  mourners  and  relatives  following  them  as  a retinue.  Reaching 
the  door  the  Singers  halted  a moment,  chanting  the  final  canto.  This 
was  repeated  four  times  while  covering  the  space  outside  from  the 
door  to  the  seat  of  the  Adopted  Person  beside  the  lamp.  As  for  my- 
self, without  being  advised  of  the  speedy  approach  of  the  climax,  I 
foresaw  that  the  scene  was  being  finished  beyond  my  sight  from  within 
the  house.  Scurrying  from  my  seat  through  the  west  doqr  and  around 
the  Long  House,  I managed  to  edge  my  way  into  the  assemblage  now 
gathered  around  the  Singers  and  principals  near  the  lamp.  It  was  not 
possible  to  observe  all  of  the  actions  that  followed  in  this  group.  I did 
however  notice  the  cessation  of  the  chant  as  the  emerging  party  of 
principals,  led  by  the  Singers,  approached  the  seat  of  the  Adopted  Person. 
It  was  learned,  however,  that  according  to  rule  the  Drummer  passed 
the  drum  and  drumbeater  to  the  Fire  Keeper  at  the  moment  the  chant 
ended.  It  would  be  the  Fire  Keeper’s  duty  to  remove  the  skin  drum- 
head, thus  undressing  the  drum,  and  within  a few  moments  to  burn  the 
drum-beater  in  the  east  fire  as  he  had  done  with  the  striking  sticks. 
The  drum-head  was  kept  to  be  replaced  upon  the  drum  later.  This  act 
was  the  symbol  of  sacrificing  some  of  the  paraphernalia  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  departure  of  the  spirit  guest  of  the  night. 

The  musicians  and  their  retinue  then  filed  before  the  Adopted  Per- 
son for  the  last  time.  With  this  act  the  company  seemed  to  disband 
in  the  dark  and  I saw  no  more  of  them,  except  when  some  reentered  the 
Long  House  to  warm  themselves  at  the  stoves  after  exposure  to  the 
chill  of  dawn  during  the  preceding  events  outside.  Old  John  Buck  in 
his  explanation  of  the  ceremony  some  years  before  had  stated  that  a 
gun  was  discharged  at  about  the  time  when  the  final  hand-shaking  took 
place  but  on  the  occasion  described  I did  not  hear  any  sound  of  this 
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sort.  The  discharge  of  a gun  as  a signal  of  demise  was  customary 
among  the  eastern  Indians  at  the  time  of  death  in  the  family,  as  we 
learn  from  frequent  sources.  In  this  case  it  would  have  been  the  signal 
for  the  second  departure  of  the  spirit  of  the  deceased. 

It  was  not  possible  for  me  to  observe,  amid  the  throng  where  I 
stood,  the  removal  of  the  new  clothes  worn  by  the  Adopted  Person  or 
the  sacred  string  of  white  Tutelo  wampum  from  her  shoulder.  This 
was  done  in  the  approved  manner  at  the  time,  as  I learned  afterwards. 
The  Adopted  Person  appeared  garbed  in  her  ordinary  clothes,  having 
been  divested  of  the  raiment  worn  throughout  the  night  as  representing 
her  function  as  hostage  for  the  deceased  spirit. 

The  ritual  as  such  was  concluded.  Straggling  parties  of  the  audience 
and  participants  reentered  the  Long  House,  females  occupying  the 
east  side,  males  the  w'est.  A prayer  recited  from  the  Code  of  Hand- 
some Lake  was  part  of  the  specified  program  at  this  point.  I am,  how- 
ever, not  able  to  recall  the  circumstance  on  the  night  in  question  since 
it  took  some  time  to  find  my  way  in  the  dark  through  the  throng  to  a 
place  inside  the  house  near  the  west  door.  The  distribution  of  ten 
portions  of  food  to  the  Singers  as  a share  to  be  taken  home  with  them 
for  their  refreshment  had  already  been  made.  All  formality  within  the 
Long  House  however  seemed  to  have  passed  and  a general  distribution 
of  the  food  followed.  IMost  of  us  received  some  to  consume  while 
warming  ourselves  near  the  stoves.  IMany  gathered  some  of  it  in  hand- 
kerchiefs and  bags  to  carry  home.  It  was  understood  that  all  the  food 
should  disappear  with  the  breaking-up  of  the  company:  all  to  be  eaten 
or  taken  away. 

It  was  impossible  to  observe  the  final  informal  acts,  the  disposition 
of  the  musical  instruments,  the  division  among  the  Singers  of  the  loop 
of  wampum  beads  which  had  hung  on  the  wall  behind  their  bench,  the 
gifts  of  wampum  to  the  other  minor  officials  as  denoted  in  a previous 
section. 

The  company  broke  up  into  small  groups  of  families  or  those  who 
were  to  ride  home  together.  Conversation  and  jollity  broke  out.  The 
heat  of  the  stoves  attracted  those  who  stayed  on  until  the  approach  of 
daylight.  And  here  I too  stayed  until  the  summons  from  Deskaheh 
announced  the  readiness  of  our  conveyance  to  take  us  to  our  lodgings 
in  the  Cayuga  districts  of  the  reserve  some  seven  miles  away.  Outside 
the  signs  of  preparation  among  the  late  home-goers  were  evident  in 
the  crunching  of  snow  under  weary  footsteps,  the  creaking  of  wagon 
wheels  and  the  warming-up  of  motor  cars.  The  lights  still  showed 
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through  the  windows  of  the  stately  log  Long  House.  How  long  some 
of  those  traditionalists  tarried  within  its  walls  to  clear  up  the  litter, 
replace  the  benches  and  quench  its  lights,  I have  no  idea.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  Fire  Keeper  and  the  Cook  to  see  that  its  precincts  were 
put  in  readiness  for  the  next  convocation  of  the  faithful  in  the  rotation 
of  ceremonies  to  which  its  walls  resound  in  such  ancient  rituals  as 
just  witnessed:  the  living  heart  of  Iroquoia. 
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SCHEMATIC  CHART  OF  SEQUENCE  OF  ACTION  IN  THE  ADOPTION  RITE 
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One  may  represent  the  events  of  the  Adoption  Rite  by  a pattern  scheme  of  the  following  form,  which  also  reflects  an  estimate 
of  time  proportions.  The  stepping-up  of  ritual  action  is  shown  by  the  contour,  leading  to  the  pre-climax,  broken  by  the  social  inter- 
val of  complete  religious  let-down,  resumption  then  of  the  maximum  ritual  tension,  and  tempering  off  in  the  solemnity  and  depth 
of  feeling  of  the  postlude. 


Discussion  of  Some  Features  of  the  Ceremony 


ONE  may  say  but  little  at  present  in  regard  to  the  question  raised 
in  the  mind  concerning  the  ethnological  history  of  the  ceremony. 
The  existent  groups  of  natives  in  the  eastern  area  who  preserve  any 
forms  of  ancient  culture  do  not  offer  us  striking  analogies  to  it.  A 
survey  of  literary  sources  bearing  upon  the  occurrence  of  a like  cere- 
mong  among  Siouan,  Iroquoian  or  Algonkian  peoples  of  the  Eastern 
Woodlands  does  not  yield  abundant  referances  to  corresponding  pro- 
cedures. Closer  scrutiny  of  the  documents  and  a more  closely  focused 
analysis  of  some  rites  which  include  elements  brought  out  conspicuously 
in  the  Tutelo  festival  would  perhaps  indicate  a more  widespread  dis- 
tribution of  the  soul-recalling  feature,  the  transfer  of  identity  from  the 
deceased  individual  to  a living  one  and  the  trait  of  reclothing  the  living 
substitute  in  a new  suit  of  raiment  with  the  giving  of  the  name  of  the 
deceased.  Several  instances  of  repetition  of  the  main  ideas  of  the  rite 
have  been  cited  (page  7).  We  may  note,  however,  that  among  the 
Iroquois  no  strictly  identical  festivals  are  observed,  notwithstanding  the 
notable  conservatism  in  religion  that  distinguishes  them.  It  is  only  in 
company  with  the  Cayuga  of  the  Six  Nations  Reserve  in  Canada  that  the 
Tutelo  share  the  ceremony  with  outsiders.  Nothing  similar  has  de- 
veloped in  the  ceremonial  programs  of  the  Canadian  Oneida,  the  Tus- 
carora,  the  Mohawk  or  any  of  the  Seneca  in  New  York  State,  and 
Pennsylvania.  Persistent  testing  for  the  rite  among  the  ranks  of  the 
conservative  Cherokee  of  North  Carolina  has  failed  to  reveal  its  pres- 
ence there.  Catawba  religious  tradition  shows  no  trace  of  it.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  accounts  of  religious  practices  of  the  Chesapeake  tide- 
water Algonkian,  meager  as  they  stand,  to  point  out  its  occurrence.  And 
if  the  Delaware  observed  a related  rite  no  obvious  indications  are  dis- 
cernable  in  the  sources  preserved,  so  far  as  I have  been  able  to  find. 

The  ceremony  further  exemplifies  another  attribute  of  philosophy  of 
the  eastern  woodlands ; the  vital  potency  of  the  personal  name.  The 
name  is  a title  to  some  kind  of  legacy,  a power,  a status  of  health  and 
success  as  well  as  a social  one.  This  is  also  the  case  in  Iroquois  thought. 
There  the  personal  name  is  a property  of  the  sib  to  be  transmitted  and 
used  through  generations  by  individuals  chosen  to  merit  the  honor  and 
privilege  bestowed  upon  them.  There  it  also  requires  the  formal  action 
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of  a ceremonial  festival.  The  Tutelo  name  transferal  rite  differs  in 
quality  from  that  of  the  Iroquois  (Cayuga  specifically)  in  that  it  is 
not  concerned  with  sib  or  moiety  pro'perties. 

There  is  little  in  the  concept  of  departure  upon  the  pathway  of  the 
sun’s  rays,  noted  below,  to  confirm  any  idea  that  the  Tutelo  were 
formerly  more  distinctly  sun-wor shippers  than  the  Iroquois.  The  idea 
was  put  to  test  among  several  informants,  disclosing  no  different 
cosmological  principles  than  those  pertaining  to  the  Iroquois  as  respects 
the  supreme  Creator  concept.  The  sun  appears  to  hold  the  same  posi- 
tion as  a spirit  force  in  the  universe  in  both  systems.  The  departure 
of  the  soul  to  the  eternal  realm  above  on  the  pathway  of  the  first  rays 
of  the  rising  sun  is  a symbol  of  tbe  final  act  as  far  as  testimony  permits 
us  to  construe  the  case.  It  would  be  only  by  an  insistent  interpretation 
that  a murmur  could  be  discerned  therein  of  former  Tutelo  heliolatry. 

The  symbol  of  the  lamp  on  the  bench  just  outside  the  east  door  of 
the  Long  House  which  illuminates  the  reclothed  person,  as  it  burns  at 
her  right  in  the  final  periods  (7th  to  9th)  of  the  rite,  leads  to  a little 
maze  of  implications.  This  may  be  interpreted  in  several  possible  ways. 
A possibility,  that  presents  itself  as  a clue  into  the  historicity  of  the 
ceremony,  suggesting  an  earlier  geographical  locale  farther  south,  may 
be  gleaned  through  an  application  of  astronomical  fact  to  the  timing 
of  the  lamp-light  as  a symbol  of  the  sun.  The  old  Tutelo  chief  John 
Buck,  prior  to  his  death  in  1936,  had  explained  that  the  ancients  held 
the  belief  that  the  soul  of  the  deceased  person,  the  spirit  guest  of  the 
ceremony,  departed  for  the  sky  realm  after  the  night’s  invisible  sojourn 
with  its  living  relatives,  over  the  pathway  of  the  first  slanting  sun’s  rays 
streaming  from  the  east  during  the  first  few  moments  of  emergence 
above  the  horizon.  It  also  turned  out  to  be  true,  as  he  said,  that  not  all 
of  the  younger  people  knew  this  element  of  the  meaning  of  the  cere- 
mony. Under  strict  conditions  then  of  conformity  to  requirements  in 
the  symbolical  set-up,  the  ceremony  should  be  timed  to  end  in  coin- 
cidence with  the  first  appearance  of  the  rising  sun.  The  usual  practice 
is,  however,  in  recent  years,  at  least,  to  have  a lighted  lamp  placed  on  a 
bench  just  outside  the  eastern  door  of  the  Long  House,  this  artificial 
light  serving  as  a substitute  for  the  sun.  And  the  final  acts  of  the  ritual 
are  celebrated  at  the  spot,  the  audience  and  participants  facing  the  east 
as  though  the  sun  were  just  rising.  Upon  the  occasion  of  the  ceremony 
as  witnessed,  the  outdoor  finale  took  place  at  about  seven  o’clock  a.  m. 
This  was  fully  an  hour  and  a half  before  the  sun  would  have  shown 
its  first  rays  had  the  day  dawned  clear.  At  first  thought  it  would  seem 
that  the  lamp  substitution  had  become  customary  in  the  latter  days  as 
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a form  of  improvement  in  the  sacred  procedure — one  by  which  the 
uncertainty  of  the  sun’s  appearance  at  a time  appropriate  to  the  closing 
scene  might  be  obviated  by  an  invention  of  civilization.  This  turned  out 
to  be  an  acceptable  explanation  when  discussed  with  the  informants, 
though  there  was  no  formal  explanation  given  for  the  substitution  to 
the  extent  of  their  knowledge.  But,  they  added,  old  John  Buck  was  not 
there  to  affirm  it  positively,  and  they  had  not  made  note  of  what  he  had 
narrated  to  me  before  his  demise;  being  Cayuga,  not  Tutelo,  they  had 
performed  the  rite  under  his  direction  without  probing  deeply  into  the 
value  of  its  symbols. 

As  a side  inquiry  then  in  analysis  of  the  rite  and  its  historical  back- 
ground in  the  ceremonial  life  of  the  Tutelo,  it  occurred  to  me  to  check 
the  matter  of  time  adjustment  in  the  procedure  with  the  known  fact  that 
the  tribe  had  migrated  about  two  centuries  ago  from  the  latitude  of  the 
Carolinas  (35°)  northward  to  Pennsylvania,  then  to  Canada  (lat.  42 
degrees).  The  time  difference  in  the  instance  of  sunrise  between  the 
two  latitudes  could  be  figured  approximately  for  the  winter  season, 
during  which  the  performance  can  only  be  carried  out,-'  with  a possible 
result  in  showing  the  reason  lying  behind  the  substitution  in  question. 
The  results  are  not  wdthout  some  interest  as  reflecting  light  upon  the 
history  of  the  ceremony  as  a major  ritual  of  the  southern-born  Tutelo, 
its  origin  in  a southern  zone  and  its  fundamentality  as  a nature  rite  of 
the  Southeastern  culture  group.  I therefore  deputed  the  task  of  ascer- 
taining the  pertinent  celestial  time-facts  with  this  end  in  view  to  my 
son,  Frank  S.  Speck.  His  findings  are  briefly  summarized  as  follows. 

Table  showing  appropriate  length  of  hours  of  darkness  at  different 
seasons  for  certain  points  along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard. 

Mar.  22nd  June  22nd  Sept.  22nd  Dec.  22nd 


Boston 12  8)4  12  15 

Roanoke,  Va 12  9j4  12  14-1/3 

Charleston,  S.  C.  12  9)4  12  14 


That  a related  belief  characterizes  the  Cherokee  is  shown  in  the 
custom  of  terminating  the  course  of  a night  of  dancing  with  the  Con- 
cluding Dance  w-hich  functions  as  a formal  closing  period  to  the  dance 
series.^®  The  final  movement  of  this  dance  is  a procession  from  the 

As  observed  elsewhere  the  Spirit  Adoption  Rite  is  limited  in  its  performance  to 
the  winter  months  when  growing  things  are  dormant.  The  spirits  are  associated 
with  chill,  and  to  invite  their  return  to  earth  would  bring  frost  to  vegetation.  It  is 
only  then  before  and  after  the  growing  season  that  the  ceremonial  event  could  be 
enacted. 

Speck,  unpublished  MS.  on  Eastern  Cherokee  Dances  and  Songs. 
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interior  of  the  house  to  the  direction  of  sunrise  where  the  dance  assem- 
blage forms  a line  to  greet  the  first  appearance  of  the  sun  as  the  last 
stanzas  of  the  song  are  chanted.  Then  the  company  disperses.  The 
Delaware  also  observe  a similar  movement  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of 
their  Social  dances,  though  no  interpretation  as  we  have  it  here  is  given 
by  modern  performers.  The  dance  in  question  is  the  Drunken  Dance. 
It  takes  place  at  the  conclusion  of  a night  of  ceremonial  or  social  festivi- 
ties. The  dance  leader  terminates  his  songs  with  a movement  from  the 
interior  of  the  house  out  through  the  door,  carrying  the  drum.  Circling 
around  outside  he  concludes  as  the  first  rays  of  dawn  appear  in  the 
east.^® 

There  is  little  doubt  that  other  analogies  exist  in  the  dance  patterns 
of  eastern  tribes  yet  to  be  searched  out  and  quoted. 

Adjunct  Role  of  Women 

Another  property  of  the  Adoption-Rite  is  revealed  in  the  role  played 
by  a woman  in  the  ceremonial  program  of  an  Indian  group.  In  the 
social  sphere  of  the  Iroquois,  the  status  of  woman  is  high  in  the  back- 
ground. Her  domestic  prestige  is  seldom  discounted.  The  civil  power 
of  the  clan  matrons  is  noteworthy,  not  in  the  open  but  in  the  pre- 
election caucus  of  candidacy  for  clan  and  confederacy  chiefs,  in  the 
power  to  appoint  as  well  to  impeach  the  officers.  The  Tutelo  element 
falls  into  the  same  classification,  at  least  since  its  incorporation  into 
the  League.  Both  groups  coincide  also  in  respect  to  the  role  of  women 
as  to  the  cycle  of  ceremonies  held  in  the  Long  House.  The  women 
while  taking  equal  part  as  members  of  the  dance  societies  and  as  super- 
visors of  the  feasting  features,  are  nevertheless  deprived  of  privileges 
as  masters-of-ceremony,  musicians  and  dance  leaders,  and  of  speaking 
privileges.  Woman  remains  in  obscurity  as  an  accessory  to  the  cere- 
monial stage.  In  the  Tutelo  rite,  however,  the  women  actors  emerge 
from  the  background  into  the  spot-light,  the  female  guest  becomes  the 
chief  actor  and  her  assistants,  the  secondaries.  The  prerogatives  of  the 
men  are,  nevertheless,  maintained  so  far  as  the  roles  of  musician, 
speaker,  leader  are  concerned.  Woman’s  role  does  not  supersede  that 
of  the  men  even  under  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  sex  of  the  guest 
and  host  when  combined  in  the  same  personage. 

Cult  or  Culture? 

One  of  the  wider  trends  of  thought  in  ethnological  method  is  to  seek 
for  basic  concepts  which  motivate  social  and  religious  customs  of  tribes, 

F.  G.  Speck,  Oklahoma  Delaware  Ceremonies,  Feasts  and  Dances,  Memoirs  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  Philadelphia,  1937,  p.  98. 
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In  some  cases  what  appear  to  be  basic  concepts  can  be  discerned  patently 
through  close-up  inquiry  among  groups  which  have  followed  such  ob- 
servances with  devout  conservatism  from  the  past  to  the  present.  In 
other  cases  the  basic  reasonings  and  purposes  that  underlie  religious 
performances  may  be  so  obscure  as  to  remain  only  conjectural.  These 
may,  however,  occasionally  be  clarified  through  consideration  of  anal- 
ogous rites  and  practices  among  related  but  more  conservative  groups. 
Then,  as  we  all  know,  religious  practices  and  rituals  are  passed  on  and 
carried  out  among  some  tribes  in  deference  to  the  law’s  of  ancient  usage 
without  an  understanding  of  their  symbols,  their  historicity  or  their  sub- 
jective values.  This  is  true  in  many  instances  where  we  have  recorded 
and  examined  the  elements  of  tribal  ceremony.  Herein  also  lies  one  of 
the  many  obstacles,  often  insurmountable,  which  stall  the  successful 
use  of  ethnological  data  as  sources  for  explanation  of  archaeological 
remains,  and  even  of  protohistoric  descriptions  of  practices  no  longer 
extant.  (Instance:  a specific  Eskimo  group  breaks  or  “kills”  personal 
property  deposited  with  its  dead  for  definite  reasons  as  a spiritual- 
transformation  act  to  accord  with  the  egress  of  the  spiritual  element  of 
the  owner.  In  another  area,  perhaps  linguistically  affiliated  with  the 
first,  the  same  habit  of  “breaking”  buried  objects  may  prevail,  but  the 
living  inhabitants,  perhaps  having  become  Christianized,  do  not  profess 
to  understand  the  significance  of  the  acts  of  their  predecessors.  The 
known  explanation  is  by  some  applied  ipso  facto  to  the  second  case 
without  hesitation.)  Where  the  areas  explored  are  suspected  to  have 
been  tenanted  by  peoples  of  different  linguistic  stocks,  and  often  possess- 
ing assumedly  distinct  cultural  traits,  this  manner  of  interpretation  is 
less  cordially  accepted.  We  have  grown  to  be  skeptical  of  explanations 
in  the  case  of  remains  w’hich  are  extended  over  lines  and  boundaries  of 
speech  and  culture  areas.  We  are  still  sensibly  puzzled  by  Algonkian, 
Iroquoian  or  Siouan  identity  of  this,  that  or  other  type  of  burial,  of 
housing,  of  ceramics,  of  earthworks. 

As  we  turn  from  the  theoretical  scrutiny  of  traits  in  material  culture 
over  a wide  area,  concerning  which  even  the  closest  students  are  denied 
the  comfort  of  unanimous  agreement,  to  the  analysis  of  equally  widely 
extended  ceremonial  practices  prevailing  among  peoples  of  different 
linguistic  and  social  classification,  we  meet  with  still  another  aspect  of 
the  same  query. 

I should  like  to  propose  that  the  question  of  cultural  diffusion  in  east- 
ern North  America  be  treated  speculatively  in  two  separate  categories; 
one  to  embrace  treatment  of  material  culture  traits,  the  other  to  discern 
reasons  for  wide  diffusion  of  social-religious  traits.  To  combine  the  idea 
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of  integration  between  social  and  political  forces  and  those  actuating  an 
old  basic  religious  tradition  may  be  a conception  somewhat  dubious  in 
the  esteem  of  students  not  familiar  with  conditions  among  tribes  of 
the  eastern  woodlands.  These  are,  nevertheless,  valid  thoughts  when  it 
is  understood  that  such  a conception  is  a working  principle  in  a large 
part  of  the  east.  Social  and  political  management  is  closely  combined 
with  religious  practice ; civil  chiefs  and  ceremonial  officers  are  the 
same  personages ; councils  and  rites  are  simultaneous  occasions  in  the 
Long  House  or  Png  House,  the  town  hall  and  tabernacle  in  one,  from 
Lake  Erie  to  the  Chesapeake  and  possibly  beyond.  So  we  may  interpret 
the  evidence  derived  from  living  and  likewise  from  documentary  sources. 
It  is  as  true  of  the  Tutelo  as  it  is  of  the  Cayuga  and  east-central  Algon- 
kian.  Applying  this  deduction  to  the  earlier  life  of  peoples  of  the  wood- 
lands east  of  the  Mississippi,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  convocation  cen- 
ters of  the  large  populations  of  the  prehistoric  period  would  have  been 
extensive  in  area  and  in  structural  form.  It  leads  us  to  think  of  the 
areas  in  the  east  where  extensive  earthworks  remain  as  indications  of 
former  conventions  of  aboriginal  settlements  more  populous  than  those 
of  recent  times.  Vast  earthworks  denote  dense  populations  whose  con- 
ventions, by  the  line  of  reasoning  just  advanced,  would  be  elaborate  and 
imposing  to  a degree  scarcely  realizable  as  we  judge  them  by  the  scale 
set  before  our  eyes  in  the  reduced  ceremonies  as  performed  among 
eastern  tribes  of  recent  times.  It  requires  but  little  imagination 
to  picture  the  magnitude  and  the  setting  of  a Tutelo  Spirit  Adoption 
Rite  in  the  day  when  the  Tutelo  were  a numerous  people  in  the  Caro- 
linian piedmont  habitat.  The  acts  and  movements  of  the  reincarnation 
play  could  be  fittingly  set  in  the  environs  of  a “mound  cluster,”  the 
properties  and  equipment,  the  staging  of  the  successive  processions,  the 
stations  of  its  officers,  the  platform  of  the  actor-groups,  its  active  per- 
sonnel and  its  audiences  extended  to  encompass  an  acre  instead  of  a 
house  plot.  We  need  not  blow  up  the  blue  print  of  the  ground  plan  too 
much.  The  scene  under  the  touch  of  a reconstructor  may  be  magnified 
to  the  proportions  of  a ceremony  amid  the  “mounds.”  Its  character  re- 
veals the  elements  of  the  eastern  social-religious  convention  pattern.  The 
ceremony  we  have  just  examined  possesses  the  ingredients  of  a mass 
performance  of  the  cult  of  the  dead.  So  one  might  conceive  it  to  have 
proceeded  in  some  district  where  the  Tutelo  formerly  resided.  And  here 
earthworks  remain  as  evidences  of  cult  performances  on  a scale  of  mag- 
nitude and  major  importance.  In  short,  using  the  case  before  us  as  a 
lens  for  analysis  of  the  problem  presented  by  the  earthwork  remains  in 
the  old  Siouan  area  of  the  Southeast,  even  to  the  Cumberland-Teruiessee 
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zone,  v/e  may  place  the  case  in  the  category  of  possible  inclusion  with 
the  group  of  historic  southeastern  peoples  whose  recent  ceremonies  are 
decadent  legacies  from  the  greater  age,  as  Swanton  has  done  for  others. 
Another  deduction  of  generalized  reasoning  seems  to  bring  out  a prob- 
ability that  the  area  encompassed  within  the  horizons-  of  the  earth- 
structure  complex  shows  the  extension  of  a religious  cult  rather  than  a 
cultural  type.  Were  the  “earth  remains”  of  Peyote  worshippers,  of 
Ghost  Dancers,  of  Medewiwin  ritualists,  even  such  as  they  are,  to  fall 
under  scrutiny  of  future  excavators  without  any  knowledge  available 
of  the  creeds  and  practices  of  their  adherents,  would  they  be  described 
as  “cultural  phenomena,”  or  associated  with  cults  within  cultures  t Per- 
haps, however,  we  are  finding  ourselves  fencing  over  mere  values  of 
names,  not  ideas.  It  seems  most  plausible  to  approach  an  explanation 
of  archaeological  history  in  the  East  by  assuming  a diffusion  of  social- 
religious  cult  rather  than  one  of  culture  as  a whole,  as  far  as  earth- 
worked  plots  are  concerned.  I offer  the  Tutelo  instance  as  a test  case 
for  such  a line  of  thought. 

One  may  be  allowed  to  ignore  the  contention  of  some  that  in  the 
earth  excavations  and  constructions,  elevations  were  mainly  develop- 
ments of  economic  importance  such  as  protection,  refuge  burial  or  the 
like.  Political  and  social  factors  have  also  been  called  up  to  explain  the 
pyramiform  earth  platforms  and  enclosures,  and  in  their  turn  discarded 
when  considered  as  a whole.  It  will  prove  enlightening  in  respect  to  the 
factors  concerned  in  explaining  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
so-called  mound  cultures,  as  revealed  in  the  widespread  remains  through- 
out the  Ohio  valley  and  adjacent  areas,  to  check  their  salient  features 
with  the  religious  concepts  of  historic  tribes  in  the  Southeast  and 
the  East.  This  is  the  process  of  seeking  for  mutual  factors  in  reason- 
ing about  the  known  to  elucidate  the  unknown.  Will  the  fugitive  dere- 
licts of  mammoth  institutional  cults  be  found  carried  in  subsequent 
wanderings  of  different  peoples  after  the  break-up,  practicing  portable 
fragments  of  the  great  doctrines  as  “mosquito  groups?”  The  task 
might  be  begun  by  assenibling  a list  of  religious  concepts  which  underlie 
the  sacred  tradition  of  the  Cherokee,  Creeks,  Yuchi  and  Choctaw,  and 
some  Siouan  and  Algonkian-speaking  peoples  who  constituted  the 
mosaic  we  know  as  that  of  the  Southeastern  type.  The  list  of  require- 
ments fulfilled  by  the  mound  structures  in  satisfaction  of  the  demands 
of  a major  ceremonial  festivity  like  that  here  described  would  probablv 
be  covered  by  the  series  of  acts,  movements  and  stagings  of  such  a pro- 
tracted ritual  as  this  undoubtedly  w'as,  when  the  people  were  numerous 
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and  in  their  cultural  prime.  To  call  in  the  aid  of  a constructive  imagina- 
tion is  at  present  one  way  to  arrive  at  a starting  point  in  approaching  the 
threshold  of  an  understanding.  To  such  a I'esort  most  of  us  are  re- 
luctantly carried,  and  wisely  so.  An  admonition  of  Emerson’s  is  never- 
theless called  to  mind:  “Be  careful  what  you  dream,  young  man,  dreams 
sometimes  come  true.” 
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Transcriptions  and  Analysis  of  Tutelo  Music 
Note  of  Explanation 

The  twenty-eight  Tutelo  songs  and  versions  offered  in  the  collection 
come  under  the  following  ceremonial  categories : 

I.  Adotva  chants  (nos.  2-6,  inclusive),  which  form  an  element  of 
the  Cayuga  Long  House  ritual  complex,  are  participated  in  by  Tutelo 
men.  They  are  explained  as  being  chants  of  personal  thanksgiving  for 
blessings  of  existence.  The  Tutelo  people  are  known  among  the  Cayuga 
of  the  Six  Nations  to  have  had  their  own  chants  of  this  category  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  the  Iroquois.  The  musical  examples  offered  are, 
accordingly,  valuable  relics  of  Tutelo  religious  tradition.  As  we  are 
given  to  understand,  they  are  in  some  cases  phrased  in  syllables  of  the 
Tutelo  language  handed  down  without  change  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. The  chanter  performs  by  rising  from  his  seat  in  the  assembly, 
walking  forward  several  paces  with  a slow  step,  while  chanting  his 
tune.  The  spectators  accompany  his  chant  with  a rhythmic  “drone” 
in  unison  on  the  syllables  he  he.  The  recordings  and  transcriptions  in- 
clude these  sounds. 

II.  The  Four  Nights  Songs  (nos.  7 and  8)  are  part  of  the  song 
ritual  of  a Tutelo  Annual  Harvest  Ceremony  of  four  nights’  duration 
anciently  celebrated  in  October.  The  ceremony  is  now  condensed  to  a 
single  song  series  by  Cayuga  ritualists  and  is  by  them  attributed  to 
Tutelo  origin. 

HI.  The  Adoption  Ceremony  (nos.  9-19)  is  musically  represented  in 
the  collection  by  a series  recorded  from  the  old  Tutelo  chief,  John  Buck, 
Sr.,  before  1936,  and  his  sons,  John  Leonard  and  Richard,  aided  by  the 
Cayuga  ritualist,  Deskaheh.  The  Adoption  Ceremony  Songs  pertain 
directly  to  the  preceding  monographic  study.  The  descriptive  captions 
of  the  songs  indicate  the  parts  and  movements  of  the  ceremony  to  which 
they  refer. 
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IV.  The  Bean  Dance  (nos.  20-26,  inclusive)  is  part  of  the  Tutelo 
Harvest  Ceremony,  a festival  now  performed  in  part  by  Cayuga  and 
attributed  by  them  to  Tutelo  origin." 

V.  The  one  specimen  (no.  1)  of  the  hunting  formula  for  animals, 
in  this  single  instance  for  the  muskrat,  is  an  ethnological  item  of  some 
importance.  It  affords  the  one  example  so  far  known  by  wbicb  we  may 
correlate  the  hunting  rituals  of  the  Tutelo  with  those  of  the  Cherokee 
and  Creek.  It  was  remembered  by  John  Buck  that  such  formulas,  now 
forgotten,  were  known  to  the  old  Tutelo  for  the  hunting  of  other 
animals.  The  one  specimen  recoverable  of  this  class  of  songs  is  there- 
fore a piece  of  evidence  for  the  formulistic  magic  of  the  earlier  Tutelo 
as  sharers  of  the  culture  of  the  Southeast. 

The  few  details  we  have  of  the  practice  involved  are  noted  as  follows 
from  John  and  Richard  Buck.  “The  song  was  used  by  hunters  to  call 
muskrats  to  the  traps  set  for  them.  The  hunter  would  go  down  to  the 
creek  after  midnight  and  sing  the  formula,  whistling  in  imitation  of  the 
animal  at  the  end  of  each  song.  Then  in  the  morning  he  would  set  his 
traps  and  catch  his  muskrats.”  The  song  was  sung  by  the  great-great 
grandfather  of  John  Buck.  It  came  down  through  his  great  grandaunt 
who  was  accustomed  to  rehearse  it  in  the  hearing  of  her  family.  It  had 
not  been  used  for  trapping,  they  said,  within  the  last  four  generations. 
It  was  a happy  accident  that  we  were  able  to  record  the  song  and  its 
function  less  than  a year  before  old  John  Buck  died. 

The  inclusion  at  this  time  of  all  the  Tutelo  musical  material  so  far 
recorded  from  deceased  as  well  as  from  living  informants  has  been 
thought  bighlv  opportune.  (F.  G.  S.) 
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Transcriptions  and  Analysis  of  Tutelo  JVIusic 


George  Herzog 


HE  Tutelo  songs  which  Dr.  Speck  and  his  son  succeeded  in  recov- 


ering from  Tutelo-Iroquois  singers  among  whom  they  have  been 


handed  down,  represent  a valuable  document  in  the  life  history  of  one  of 
the  many  small  Southeastern  tribes  whose  culture  has  melted  away. 
This  music  sounds  more  pleasing  to  our  ears  than  the  melodies  of  many 
other  Indian  tribes.  It  has  the  general  character  of  Southeastern,  and  of 
Iroquois  music.^ 

Tutelo  melodies  are  on  the  whole  simple;  they  become  more  complex 
through  the  various  ways  in  which  parts,  or  whole  renditions  of  the 
song  are  repeated  and  joined  together.  IMost  of  the  songs,  in  being  re- 
corded on  the  phonograph,  were  strung  together  into  little  series  which 
must  reflect  the  manner  in  which  they  are  performed  for  a dance  or 
ritual.  This  may  be  compared  to  similar  song-groups  in  the  Southeast, 
and  among  the  Iroquois.  Accompaniment  is  with  various  instruments ; 
the  water  drum,  cow-horn  rattle,  and  wmoden  sticks  beaten  together,  as 
well  as  by  a lower  voice  which  furnishes  a rhythmically  interrupted 
drone.  The  latter  carries  the  half-spoken  syllables  {he  he)  uttered  by 
the  male  spectators  of  a ceremony  during  the  singing  of  the  adozva 
(personal  thanksgiving)  songs. 

Except  perhaps  for  the  Hunting  Formula  (music  example  no.  1) 
which  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a chant,  the  songs  have  a definite  struc- 
tural plan  with  well  defined  phrases ; these  subdivide  into  motifs  or 
segments  which  form  melodic  and  rhythmic  units.  The  adozva  songs 
are  among  the  simpler  ones  in  this  collection.  They  have  two  balancing 
sections,  the  second  of  which  is  developed  from  the  first  (nos.  2,  4,  5, 
also  3).  This  pattern  occurs  in  other  songs  too,  but  as  a rule  merely 
as  part  of  a larger  pattern  (nos.  7,  18).  There  is  a related  pattern  in 
which  the  first  phrase  or  phrases  are  repeated,  with  or  without  modifica- 

^ Compare  the  melodies  in  F.  G.  Speck,  Ceremonial  Songs  of  the  Creek  and 
Yuchi  Indians  (University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum  Anthropological  Publications 
vol.  1 no.  2,  1911),  and  Alex.  T.  Cringan,  Pagan  Dance  Songs  of  the  Iroquois 
(Archaeological  Report  1899,  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Education, 
Ontario,  Toronto,  1900,  pp.  168-189),  in  addition  to  unpublished  material  recorded 
by  Speck. 
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tions,  during  the  first  rendition  of  the  song.  The  second  rendition  does 
not  contain  this  repetition  so  that  a larger  form  results  from  the  com- 
bination of  the  full  and  the  reduced  version.  This  form  is  especially 
frequent  among  songs  of  the  Adoption  Ceremony  (nos.  11,  13,  14,  15, 
17,  18,  19,  23,  26)  ; it  is  common  to  the  music  of  the  Plains  and  the 
Southwest,  and  is  found  among  the  Iroquois.  Reminiscent  of  the  South- 
west are  also  the  brief  final  or  connective  formulas  on  the  tonic,  usually 
marked  with  an  .r  in  the  notations  (nos.  14,  18,  26).  The  formalized 
calls  at  the  end,  most  of  them  quite  musical  in  character,  are  duplicated 
in  Southeastern  and  Iroquois  practice.  Perhaps  the  kachina  calls  of 
the  Pueblo  might  also  be  compared  with  them. 

In  a rather  specialized  melodic  form,  a simple  musical  idea  is  repeated 
over  and  over,  but  an  imitation  of  the  motif,  or  a new  motif  is  from 
time  to  time  introduced  on  a higher  melodic  level.  This  is  clearly  the 
case  in  the  Bean  Dance  song  (no.  22),  to  some  extent  also  in  the  adowa 
song  no.  5,  and  it  is  reflected  in  no.  6 where  part  of  the  higher  melodic 
section  serves  also  as  an  introduction  to  the  song.  This  carrying  the 
melody  to  a higher  level  is  the  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  music  of 
the  Yuman  tribes  on  the  border  of  Arizona  and  California,  but  has  also 
been  found  elsewhere  in  California,  and  in  the  Southeast;^  it  can  be 
located  even  in  northeastern  music.^  In  no.  22  another  very  typical 
Yuman  feature  appears:  tremolo  of  the  rattle  during  the  higher  section. 
In  other  Tutelo  songs  a roll  on  the  accompanying  instrument  is  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  song,  where — due  to  the  general  descending 
character  of  the  melody — higher  sections  are  apt  to  occur,  or  else 
throughout  the  first  rendition  of  the  song.  This  is  common  practice  in 
much  of  North  American  Indian  music.  The  initial  roll  occurs  in  no.  22 
in  addition  to  the  other. 

The  rhythmic  patterns  of  the  Tutelo  melodies  are  regular  in  the 
sense  that  for  the  most  part  they  remain  the  same  while  the  song  is 
repeated  over  and  over;  proof  that  the  patterns  are  intentional  even  if 
not  conscious.  They  do  not,  however,  have  running  through  the  song 
the  simple,  mechanical  regularity  of  identical  measures  which  has  become 
the  predilection  of  our  classical  music.  While  there  are  some  Tutelo 

^ See  G.  Herzog,  The  Yuman  Musical  Style  (The  Journal  of  American 
Folk-Lore,  vol.  41,  pp.  183-231,  1928)  ; review  of  Frances  Densmore’s  Yuman  and 
Yaqiii  Music  (Zeitschrift  fiir  Vergleichende  Musikwissenschaft,  vol.  1,  pp.  91-93, 
music  pp.  31-32,  1933)  ; and  review  of  Helen  H.  Roberts’  Form  in  Primitive  Music 
(American  Anthropologist,  vol.  36,  pp.  476-478,  1934). 

* See  the  melodies  on  pp.  170,  171,  261,  276-7,  280,  282  (the  second  song),  284, 
and  294  in  F.  G.  Speck’s  Penobscot  Man  (Philadelphia,  1940). 
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melodies  which  have  such  a consistent  "measure,”  chiefly  4/2  (nos.  3, 
13,  21,  22),  the  majority  contain  parts  of  unequal  length  balancing  each 
other.  The  resulting  patterns  have  an  intriguing  quality  of  recurrence 
in  spite  of  variety  in  length.  The  main  principles  of  this  variety,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  comments  on  the  individual  songs,  are  increase  or  de- 
crease from  one  rhythmic  unit  to  the  next. 

The  accompaniment,  as  in  most  Indian  music,  is  coordinated  in  simple 
fashion  with  the  voice,  and  furnishes  a pulse  beating  regularly  through- 
out, even  where  the  voice  pauses  for  longer  tones.  Where  two  instru- 
ments accompany  the  song,  they  move  together  except  for  slight  varia- 
tions at  the  end  which  do  not  always  seem  unintentional  and  contain  the 
germ  of  a new  rhythmic  development.  The  introductory  part  of  the 
accompaniment  often  seems  an  exception  to  the  direct  coordination  of 
instrument  and  voice ; as  a rule  it  has  a different  speed  from  that  of  the 
singing.  Actually,  however,  this  section  of  the  accompaniment  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a slow  roll.  It  contributes  to  setting  off  the  first  rendition 
of  the  song,  or  at  least  its  first  part,  from  the  rest.  It  may  be  due  to 
this  tendency  to  play  up  the  beginning  of  the  song,  that  the  rhythmic 
pattern  of  this  portion  often  differs  from  the  rest ; at  times  it  is  sung 
with  some  rhythmic  freedom  whereas  the  rest  is  in  strict  time  (see  nos. 
11,  23;  contrast  also  the  free  rendition  of  the  very  first  song  of  the 
Adoption  Ceremony  or  the  Bean  Dance  with  the  strict  time  of  the 
other  songs  in  these  groups).  Some  of  the  differences  between  the 
first  and  the  subsequent  renditions  of  a song  may  be  due,  of  course, 
to  the  singer  not  quite  getting  into  his  stride  at  the  outset,  especially 
when  he  is  disturbed  by  recording  machinery. 

The  singing  is  in  straight  time,  except  for  the  occasional  rubatos. 
The  speed  increases  somewhat  throughout  most  of  the  songs;  this  may 
be  more  marked  when  they  are  sung  for  a performance  and  not  a 
phonograph.  The  mode  of  performance  shows  the  elements  of  a technic 
of  singing  found  very  widely  in  Indian  music : forceful  accents,  glides, 
jerky  intonation,  and  strong  pulsations  on  longer  tones;  all  connected 
with  an  emphatic  manner  and  with  continuous  pressure  in  the  vocal 
chords,  even  in  the  neck  and  face  muscles. 

A striking  feature  of  the  singing  is  the  liberty  taken  in  intonation, 
although  this  liberty  hardly  goes  beyond  what  is  apt  to  be  found  in 
folk  music,  or  for  that  matter,  in  most  music  not  too  much  influenced 
by  musical  instruments  with  fixed  or  ready-made  pitches  and  scales. 
Some  of  what  in  the  Tutelo  songs  at  first  glance  seem  “liberties,”  must 
be  considered  part  of  the  pattern,  however.  They  are  certainly  so  when 
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a given  tone  is  consistently  sliarpened  or  flattened  at  certain  places  in 
the  melody  and  not  at  others.  (For  instance,  “b”  is  flattened  in  no. 
10  when  it  leads  down  to  “a” ; sharpened  under  the  same  conditions  in 
no.  12;  “g”  is  flattened  in  no.  15  when  it  leads  down  to  “f,”  etc.)  In 
some  songs  a tone  is  higher  or  lower  throughout  than  the  tone  nearest 
to  it  in  our  tempered  tone-system  (“d”  in  no.  3,  “g”  in  no.  5,  “c”  in  no. 

11.  These  fluctuations  and  differences  from  our  tone-system  are 
marked  in  the  notations  and  summarized  in  the  scale  schemes  ap- 
pended to  the  tunes.  The  great  variety  of  the  scale-schemes  indi- 
cates that  not  one  or  two  but  a number  of  scale  patterns  are  employed 
in  the  melodies.  Most  of  the  scales  can  be  ranged  into  four  general 
groups  (see  Scales),  of  which  the  flrst  and  second  contain  the  scales  of 
most  Bean  Dance  songs,  the  second  the  majority  of  the  adowa  songs, 
and  the  third  and  fourth  most  of  the  songs  of  the  Adoption  Ceremony. 
Variety,  independent  of  scale  structure,  may  be  observed  also  in  the 
patterns  of  the  melodic  movement.  The  great  majority  of  the  songs 
have  a predominantly  descending  trend,  of  three  general  kinds.  The 
flrst  consists  of  descent  within  one  melodic  segment,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  stands  the  tonic  (for  instance,  nos.  14,  15,  23).  In  the  second 
type  an  additional  melodic  segment  carries  the  movement  below  the 
tonic  but  returns  to  it  for  flnal  rests  (for  instance,  nos.  9,  21,  24).  In  the 
third  type  the  secondary  descent  carries  the  melodic  weight  and  the 
tonic  along  to  the  bottom  of  this  second  descent  (for  instance,  nos.  3, 

12,  17).  Most  Bean  Dance  songs  exhibit  the  flrst  or  second  type;  the 
majority  of  the  songs  of  the  Adoption  Ceremony  the  second  and  third 
type. 

Intonation  and  manner  of  rendition  are  on  the  whole  “musical”  in 
the  sense  that  the  melodies  are  deflnitely  sung,  and  not  just  mouthed 
over  rhythmically.  Musical  quality  is  restricted  only  in  some  of  the 
purely  formal  portions  of  the  songs — the  introductory  and  flnal  formulas. 
These,  call-like  in  character,  would  hardly  have  a purely  musical  origin 
but,  as  in  songs  of  other  Southeastern  and  of  Northeastern  tribes,  they 
have  become  assimilated  to  the  melody  itself.'*  Most  of  them  are  me- 
lodically  clear  and  constant.  Sometimes  the  same  formula  may  be  used 
for  a number  of  songs  of  the  same  type.  They  have  a definite  tonal  rela- 
tion to  the  scale  or  the  tonic  of  the  song,  even  when  they  consist  of  a mere 
outcry  or  whoop.  For  example,  the  final  formula  of  the  Bean  Dance 
songs  is  the  same  in  each  case,  and  is  placed  a fifth  above  the  tonic  of 
the  song.  The  majority  of  the  calls  for  the  songs  of  the  Adoption 
Ceremony  are  on  the  fourth  above  the  tonic;  of  tlie  addzva  songs  on 

■'  See  F.  G.  Speck,  Penobscot  Man,  pp.  272-273. 
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the  seventh.  The  call  is  given  occasionally — in  some  adowa  songs — 
also  at  the  beginning  of  the  song,  in  which  case  it  is  apt  to  be  synchro- 
nized with  the  first  phrase.  The  result  is  a modest  type  of  polyphony  in 
which  a tone  may  be  held  out  long  in  drone  fashion,  but  above  the 
melody  (see  nos.  3,  5,  6,  and  the  comments).  A rhythmically  interrupted 
drone  in  the  second  voice,  below  the  melody,  occurs  in  addzva  songs 
too  (nos.  3-6). 

The  number  of  our  Tutelo  melodies  is  rather  small  for  more  than  a 
tentative  musical  characterization  accor^ding  to  the  functional  designation 
of  the  songs.  The  Hunting  Formula  is  exceedingly  bare  both  in  tonal 
material  and  in  form.  The  adozva  songs  on  the  whole  are  simple,  while 
those  of  the  Adoption  Ceremony  and  of  the  Bean  Dance  are  more 
complex.  Mode  of  accompaniment,  final  formulas,  scale-construction, 
and  some  other  features  serve  to  distinguish  the  songs  of  these  groups 
from  each  other.  Throughout  the  material  there  are  strong  indications 
of  general  similarity  with  melodies  of  other  Southeastern  tribes ; occa- 
sionally also  with  Pueblo  melodies ; and  quite  specific  agreements  with 
Iroquois  melodies.®  More  study  of  the  ramifications  of  these  musical 
styles  may  well  contribute  to  our  knowledge  of  Indian  tribal  movements, 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  their  life  history. 

Signs  Used  in  the  Music  Notations 

It  is  difficult  to  represent  Indian  singing  with  our  conventional  music 
notation.  Consequently  it  is  customary  to  supplement  this  notation 
with  additional  signs  so  that  the  actual  effect  can  be  more  satisfactorily 
represented.  The  use  of  such  special  signs  may  be  extended  indefinitely, 
depending  upon  the  degree  of  accuracy  required.  For  purposes  of  pub- 
lication a compromise  must  be  struck  between  elaborate  refinement  and 
and  what  the  reader  accustomed  to  the  usual  musical  notation  will  follow 
with  some  degree  of  convenience.  The  signs  used  in  the  notation  of 
these  Tutelo  melodies  have  been  devised  with  this  in  mind. 

A plus  sign  over  a note  indicates  that  the  tone  is  sung  somewhat  higher 
than  written ; a minus  sign  that  it  is  somewhat  lower.  These  signs  are 
used  when  the  modification  is  up  to  a quarter  tone.  If  the  modification  is 
slighter,  the  sign  is  put  in  parentheses.  If  the  sign  is  given  in  the  signa- 

° Our  Bean  Dance  song  (no.  20)  is,  except  for  minor  differences,  identical  with 
the  “Bean  Song”  (no.  26)  of  Cringan’s  Pagan  Dance  Songs  of  the  Iroquois. 
p.  183.  Our  “Four  Nights  Song”  (no.  8)  is  clearly  related  to  his  no.  15,  which  has 
the  same  designation.  Our  no.  7 and  no.  3 resemble  his  no.  13  and  no.  31,  re- 
spectively, which  carry  the  same  designations.  Current  opinion  among  the  Cayuga 
attributes  these  songs  to  the  Tutelo. 
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ture,  the  modification  is  present  whenever  the  tone  occurs  in  the  song. 
A note-head  in  parentheses  means  that  the  pitch  is  approximately  as 
noted ; when  a note  has  no  head,  the  pitch  is  quite  uncertain — in  the 
neighborhood  of  where  the  stem  of  the  note  ends.  A cross  instead  of 
a note-head  stands  for  half-spoken  intonation. 

Small  heads  indicate  weak  or  ornamental  tones.  Combinations  of  ties 
and  staccato  dots  stand  for  portamento.  Double  ties  indicate  strong 
slurs  or  glissando.  If  the  double  tie  is  not  closed  with  a note,  the  glis- 
sando  does  not  end  with  a definite  tone  but  slides  down  approximately 
to  where  the  ties  end.  Two  or  more  dots  under  a note  indicate  pulsa- 
tions on  the  tone. 

A hold  over  a note  stands  for  slight  lengthening,  an  inverted  hold 
for  a slight  shortening.  These  signs  are  used  when  the  modification 
is  up  to  half  of  the  time-value  as  written;  if  it  is  slight,  the  signs  are 
in  parentheses.  The  inverted  caret  mark  indicates  a slight  rest  without 
rhythmic  significance.  An  accent-mark  in  parentheses  stands  for  a slight 
accent. 

A broken  bar-line  is  used  for  a tentative  structural  or  rhythmic  divi- 
sion. A bar-line  covering  only  the  two  inside  spaces  of  the  stave  stands 
for  a subdivision  of  rhythmic  structure.  Letters  over  the  music  nota- 
tion (a,  b,  etc.)  denote  phrases  or  structural  sections;  w stands  for  a 
purely  formal  phrase,  such  as  a final  formula.  Under  “Var.”  are  given 
some  of  the  more  important  variants  which  occur  upon  repetition  of 
the  melody.  A and  Ch  show  Solo  and  Chorus  sections. 

The  scale  scheme  gives  all  the  tones  of  the  song.  The  greater  the 
melodic  significance  of  the  tone,  the  greater  the  time-value  given  to  it 
in  the  scheme.  Thus  the  whole  note  stands  for  the  tonic,  an  eighth  note 
for  a rather  secondary  tone,  etc.  A doubtful  tone  is  included  within 
parentheses.  A hold  over  a note  indicates  the  final  tone ; where  the  latter 
is  not  marked,  it  is  identical  with  the  tonic.  Plus  or  minus  signs  indicate 
consistent  or  frequent  modifications.  If  they  are  in  parentheses,  the 
modifications  are  only  occasional.  The  frame  signs  enclose  the  struc- 
turally and  melodically  important  scale-segments  of  fourths  and  fifths 
(“tetrachords”  and  “pentachords”).  If  the  frame  sign  is  drawn  with  a 
broken  line,  the  segment  is  secondary  in  importance.  A tone  following 
the  scale  scheme  is  the  main  tone  of  the  final  call  formula ; the  tone  pre- 
ceding it,  is  the  main  tone  of  the  initial  formula.  For  the  sake  of  con- 
venient comparison  a number  of  the  schemes  were  transposed. 
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Tutelo  Scales 
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Tutelo  Scales  (Continued) 
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Remarks  on  the  Individual  Songs 

1.  Muskrat  Hunting  Formula,  sung  by  John  Buck,  Jr.,  a minor  third 
lower  than  notated  (record  no.  103).  The  rendition  is  somewhat  free. 
The  speed  increases  slightly  so  that  at  the  end  there  are  126  beats  per 
minute.  The  piece  consists  of  a somewhat  loose  assembly  of  musical 
phrases,  without  a clear  structural  plan.  The  phrases  contain  5/4  and 
3/2  each,  except  the  second  and  third,  each  of  which  has  3/2  twice.  The 
brief  final  formula  is  whistled ; an  imitative  echoic  of  the  muskrat’s 
voice. 

Text:  yegiwano  yegiwano 

No  meaning  assigned. 

2.  Adowa  song,  sung  an  octave  lower  than  notated  (record  Brant- 
ford 5bl).  The  two  endings  alternate  regularly  within  each  pair  of 
renditions.  The  record  contains  three  such  pairs,  finished  off  by  the 
meaningless  cries  wo  ha. 

Text:  kakowak  taani ! kakowak  taani ! 

Call : wo  ha 

Meaning  not  known  as  the  words  are  in  the  Tutelo  language. 

3.  Adowa  song,  sung  by  John  Buck,  a fifth  lower  (record  no. 
XXB).  The  “call”  formula  is  sung  out  in  falsetto  by  a second  male  voice 
during  the  first  rendition  of  the  melody,  so  that  its  first  tone  enters  on 
the  fourth  beat  of  the  first  bar.  In  the  first  two  renditions  4/2  and  5/2 
alternate ; the  remaining  four  renditions  on  the  record  are  in  straight 
4/2.  The  associates  of  the  recording  group  scraped  their  feet  on  the 
floor  while  uttering  the  rhythmic  he  he,  singing  it  in  a rhythmically  in- 
terrupted drone  approximately  a half-tone  above  the  tonic  “d.”  This 
accompaniment  comes  in  on  the  record  at  the  end  of  the  second  bar  of 
the  first  rendition. 

Text:  dokalido  hePido  dokalido  ido  (bis) 

Meaning  “Grandparent  (male  or  female  not  distinguished),  I am 

now  singing.”  This  sentence  is  in  the  Tutelo  language. 

4a.  Adowa,  “I  love  all  the  living  people,”  sung  by  John  Buck,  Jr., 
a half-tone  higher  (record  no.  XlXa).  The  accompaniment  enters  on 
the  fifth  beat  of  the  second  bar  of  the  first  rendition ; it  occasionally  sets 
out  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  bar.  It  is  furnished  by  a second  voice 
which  gives  a little  “ostinato”  figure  rising  from  the  tonic  “e”  to  “g” 
above.  The  rhythmic  scheme  consists  of  3/2,  4/2,  and  5/2  for  the  first 
phrase,  and  4/2  and  5/2  for  the  second.  The  variants  under  1)  and  2), 
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which  change  this  scheme,  occur  only  in  the  first  rendition.  Five  rendi- 
tions of  the  melody  are  contained  on  the  record  which  ends  with  a call, 
on  the  syllables  koa,  and  a high  yell  rendered  in  falsetto. 

Text : yatanene  ho  o neda  no  ho 
honiya  danene  e dano  hanehe 
Call : koa 

Meaning,  if  any,  not  known,  but  thought  to  be  Tutelo. 

4 b.  Same  song  sung  by  John  Buck,  Sr.,  without  accompaniment,  a 
half-tone  lower.  This  version  differs  from  the  previous  one  in  rhythm ; 
it  has  the  scheme  3/2,  4/2  and  4/2  for  the  first  phrase,  and  7/4, 
4/2  for  the  second.  The  latter  phrase  begins  with  4/2  only  in  the  last 
(sixth)  rendition;  in  John  Buck  Jr.’s,  version,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
motif  has  7/4  the  first  time  he  sings  it.  These  fluctuations  were  probably 
caused  by  the  two  versions  being  sung  in  succession,  as  one  of  them 
had  not  resulted  in  a technically  satisfactory  record.  In  the  second 
version  the  high  “e”  is  sung  falsetto.  The  final  call  is  uttered  to  the 
syllables  U’O  woho 

Text:  towenune  howede  no  ho 

(h)oniya  hennneye  yegeno  haneye 
Call ; wo  woho 
Meaning  not  known. 

5.  Adowa,  sung  by  John  Buck,  Jr.,  a major  second  higher  (record 
no.  XlXb).  The  accompaniment  begins  at  1)  in  the  first  rendition  and 
is  furnished  as  in  no.  3,  on  the  “e”  of  the  tonic.  The  phrases  a and  b 
are  paired  off  three  times  on  the  record ; the  whole  introduced  by  an 
extra  a phrase.  The  last  rendition  ends  with  a call  woa  and  a prolonged 
whinnying  call.  A second  male  voice  gives  another  call  during  the  intro- 
ductory phrase,  on  a long-held  “d”  a fifth  above  the  initial  tone ; it  begins 
on  the  fifth  note  of  the  melody  and  is  held  until  the  fifteenth  inclusively. 

The  rhythmic  scheme,  as  indicated  by  the  subdivisions,  is  in  units  of 
half  notes:  2;4;4;4  (or  3);  and  3 (or  2).  Due  to  differences  in  the 
length  of  the  rest  and  of  the  final  tone,  indicated  under  “Var.,”  the  fourth 
and  fifth  subdivisions  of  the  phrases  vary  in  length,  with  some  degree  of 
regularity.  The  duration  of  these  sections,  given  in  half  notes,  phrase 
by  phrase,  is  : 4,  3 ; 3,  2 ; 3,  3 ; 4,  3 ; 4,  2 ; 3,  3.  Another  rhythmic  divi- 
sion is  possible,  however,  following  the  distribution  of  faint  accents, 
which  was  marked  by  the  broken  bar  lines.  According  to  this  division, 
the  scheme  is,  counting  beats,  4,  3,  4;  4,  4;  4 (or  6),  3,  and  4 (or  6). 
This  gives  a somewhat  more  symmetrical  structure. 
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Text:  ye  taya  ye  i de  ye  yetaya  ye  i de  eye  ide 
ye  ide  ye 

Meaning  not  known  if  any,  as  syllables  supposed  to  be  in  Tutelo 
language. 

Call : woa 

6.  Adoix'a,  sung  by  Deskaheh  (record  no.  101a).  He  had  learned 
it  from  a Cayuga  who  was  part  Tutelo  and  lived  with  the  Tutelo  divi- 
sion. The  Cayuga  was  Mulliam  Jacob,  who  died  at  an  advanced  age 
about  1895.  The  accompaniment  enters  as  marked  and  goes  through 
the  song;  it  is  rendered  as  in  no.  3,  on  “b,”  a seventh  below  the  lowest 
tone.  A second  male  voice  interposes  a musical  call  during  the  first 
phrase,  to  the  syllables  ya  kuna  which  form  part  of  the  song  text.  A 
similar  call  on  ya  zua  ye  is  given  at  the  end.  The  record  contains  the 
phrases  a/2,  2b  a,  2b  a,  2b.  The  rhythmic  scheme  is  open  to  various 
interpretations.  The  division  in  the  notation  gives  a/2  3/2  and  4/2; 
b 4/2,  6/2,  and  4/2;  and  a 4/2,  3/2,  and  4, '2.  Another  division  which 
is  rhythmically  more  symmetrical  but  is  less  satisfactory  melodically, 
results  in  groups  of  2/2,  2 '2,  and  3/2  each,  of  which  a/2  contains  one, 
b contains  two,  whereas  a contains  a truncated  one  (2/2  and  2/2)  fol- 
lowed by  a full  one. 

Text:  (a/ 2}  yan  kuna  hagi  yan  kuna  hagi 

fa)  (ha)  yowiena  heinei  neiye  ynwina 
hagi  ya(n)  kuna  hagi 

(b)  oha  yogwe  ne  ude  yo  gigene  he  he  yen 
wige  hagi  yen  kuna  hagi 

IMeaning  not  known  as  the  words  are  in  the  Tutelo  language. 

Sung  by  Richard  Buck  as  learned  from  his  father.  Sung  in 
“Onondaga  style.” 

Call : ya  wa  ye 

7.  “Four-Nights  Song  at  Harvest  Dance  Ceremony,”  sung  a half- 
tone lower  (record  no.  9al).  The  accompaniment  on  the  drum  falls  back 
during  the  first  phrase  so  that  it  becomes  syncopated  with  the  voice  in 
the  second  phrase  and  remains  so  through  the  rest  of  the  song.  The 
record  contains  two  complete  renditions  of  the  song  (afba-b)  and  a 
partial  one  (a'^b).  The  next  song  immediately  follows  on  the  record. 

8.  “Four-Nights  So)ig  at  Harvest  Dance  Ceremony)'  sung  an 
octave  lower  (record  9a2).  Accompaniment  with  the  drum.  The  record 
contains  three  renditions:  abcdcdc,  abcdcc,  and  abcdc.  The  rhythmic 
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scheme  is : 3/2,  4/2,  3/2,  4/2,  3/2,  though  d may  be  interpreted  as 
5/4  and  3/4  instead  of  4/2. 

The  meaningless  syllables  of  the  texts  of  nos.  7 and  8 will  be  found 
under  description  of  the  Four  Nights  Harvest  Ceremony  (page  118). 

9.  Adoption  Ceremony  (accompanying  the  nine  advances  and  re- 
treats of  the  Adopted  Person),  sung  a major  second  lower  (record  no. 
XIa).  Rendered  in  rather  free  rhythm.  Accompanied  with  drum  and 
rattle  by  John  Buck  and  Deskaheh,  one  of  whom  does  the  singing.  The 
accompaniment  usually  begins  at  a speed  of  about  144  per  minute  for 
each  rendition,  and  slows  down  soon  to  132.  The  double-beat  at  the 
end  is  due  to  the  rebound  of  tbe  drum-stick  rather  than  to  intentional 
figuration.  The  record  contains  four  renditons ; the  rest  at  the  end 
varies  somewhat.  The  next  song  immediately  follows  on  the  record. 

10.  Adoption  Ceremony  (record  no.  XIa,  continued),  setting  and 
accompaniment  as  before.  The  speed  gradually  increases  so  that  at 
the  end  it  is  176  per  minute.  The  accompaniment  begins  to  lag  behind 
toward  the  end  of  the  second  a>  phrase  so  that  from  here  on  it  is  almost 
syncopated  with  the  voice.  The  tones  “c”  and  “b”  may  not  need  to  be 
taken  as  distinct ; “b”  is  high  except  where  it  is  marked  low.  The  rhythm 
is  in  units  of  2/4  except  the  last  section  of  (6/4),  and  the  first  and 
third  sections  of  b (7/4  and  5/4,  respectively).  Presumably  the  song 
was  to  be  repeated  but  had  to  be  cut  off  at  tbe  end  of  the  first  complete 
rendition  because  of  lack  of  space  on  the  record ; the  brief  figure  in  the 
accompaniment  at  the  end  suggests  this  rather  than  intentional 
elaboration. 

11.  Adoption  Ceremony  (accompanying  the  “striking  sticks”),  a 
major  second  lower  (record  Xlb,  which  continues  from  XIa).  Setting 
as  before,  accompaniment  by  the  drum  and  “striking”  (percussion) 
sticks.  The  record  contains,  after  the  introductory  phrase,  two  rendi- 
tions of  the  song.  The  first  phrase  is  sung  somewhat  freely.  The  rhythm 
of  the  second  section  of  a-  could  be  also  interpreted  as  consisting  of  a 
quadruplet  occupying  the  time-value  of  5/8,  and  of  a dotted  fourth. 
The  next  song  follows  immediately  on  the  record. 

12.  Adoption  Ceremony,  sung  by  John  Buck  and  Deskaheh  (record 
Xlb,  continued).  Accompaniment  and  pitch  as  before.  The  speed 
gradually  increases  so  that  at  the  end  it  is  176  per  minute.  The  portions 
marked  p are  rendered  in  a faint,  humming  voice.  The  introductory 
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phrase  is  sung  solo,  the  rest  by  the  two  singers  together.  The  high  “b” 
could  be  conceived  as  a low  “c”  since  “d-c-a”  is  analogous  to  “g-f-d,” 
where  “f”  is  low.  The  rhythm  is  conceived  as  consisting  of  a unit  of 
3/4  and  two  or  one  of  3/2  in  a and  c respectively,  whereas  b and  d have 
2/2,  2/2,  and  3/2.  The  first  and  last  phrases  have  an  extra  rest  which 
makes  their  3/2  into  7/4. 

13.  Adoption  Ceremony,  sung  not  quite  a minor  third  lower  (record 
Xlla,  which  continues  from  Xlb).  There  is  no  dancing  with  the 
melodies  9-19.  Setting  and  accompaniment  as  before.  The  introductory 
call,  given  four  times,  is  on  the  syllables  hu  hya  ha  hu.  The  syllables 
given  are  ud  ne  wi  ne  howehona  are  repeated  for  the  text.  The  speed 
gradually  increases  to  200  at  the  end.  The  next  two  songs  follow  in 
immediate  succession  on  the  record. 

14.  Adoption  Ceremony  (record  Xlla  continued).  Setting,  accom- 
paniment, and  pitch  as  before.  The  speed  gradually  accelerates  so  that 
it  is  204  at  the  end  of  the  first  rendition  and  200  at  the  end  of  the  second. 
Single  3/4  units  flank  a varying  number  of  2/4  units,  of  which  a and  c 
have  one.  has  three,  and  b"^  has  two. 

15.  Adoption  Ceremony  (record  Xlla  continued).  Setting,  accom- 
paniment, and  pitch  as  before.  The  rhythm  consists  of  2/4  and  3/4 
followed  by  3/4  and  4/4. 

16.  Adoption  Ceremony  (record  Xllb,  which  continues  from 
Xlla),  sung  by  one  of  the  two  men,  a major  third  lower.  Accompani- 
ment as  before.  The  metric  pattern  is  4/2  but  it  is  not  carried  through 
consistently.  The  next  two  songs  follow  in  immediate  succession  on  the 
record. 

Text:  (a^)  taha  weyiya  hnyiya  ho  (b)  hiiyiya  ho 
(a^)  hnyiya  ho  (b)  hnyiya  ho 
No  meaning  was  given  for  these  syllables. 

17.  Adoption  Ceremony  (record  Xllb  continued),  sung  a major 
second  lower.  Setting  and  accompaniment  as  before,  has  the  rhyth- 
mic scheme:  4/4,  8/8,  and  8/8  (consisting  of  3,  2,  3),  with  a dislocation 
in  . b has  4/4,  2/4;  3/4,  2/4,  3/4.  c.  has  3/4  for  the  first  unit  of 
b.  Another  division  would  be  somewhat  more  regular  but  is  less  likely ; 
b:  2,  2;  2,  3;  2,  3,  c.- 3 ; 2,  3 ; 2,  3. 
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Text : (a})  ta  hn  tayuane  tayuana 

( ( a^)  ta  hn  tayuane  tayuane 
(h)  tahiyo  taha  huhuhuhu  tahu  u 
(c)  hhhiya  tahuhu  huhuhu  u tahu  u 
No  meaning  given  for  these  syllables. 

18.  Adoption  Ceremony  (record  Xllb  continued).  Setting,  accom- 

paniment, and  pitch  as  before.  The  song  is  built  up  of  two  similar 
parts  of  which  the  first  is  longer,  as  it  brings  the  ah  phrases  twice 
There  are  two  renditions  on  the  record ; in  the  second  rendition  the 
first  part  begins  with  aab  instead  of  ahab.  The  rhythmic  scheme  is 
based  on  shorter  units  following  longer  ones.  Thus  a contains  4,  2 ; 3,  2 
(but  once  it  has  instead:  4,  2 ; 2,  2 and  once:  3,  2;  3,  2)  ; & contains 

3,  2 ; 3,  2 (once : 3,  2 ; 3,  3)  ; contains  3,  2 ; 3,  3,  2 ; 3,  2,  and  c~  has 

3,  2 ; 3,  3,  2.  At  the  end  of  each  complete  rendition  of  the  song  2/2  are 
added  to  c^. 

Text:  (a)  iyo  hwiya  ho  huna  (h)  ho  hi  ya  ho  hu 

(a)  we  u hiya  ho  huna  (b)  ho  hi  ya  ho  hu 

(c'^)  hn  hh  ya  na  hi  hiyana  hi  (t)ahh 
yhhuna 

( ( c^)  hh  hh  ya  na  hi  hiyana  hi 
No  meaning  given  for  these  syllables. 

19.  Adoption  Ceremony,  conclusion,  at  sunrise  (record  no.  Xllla, 
which  continues  from  Xllb).  Setting,  accompaniment,  and  pitch  as 
before.  The  speed  gradually  increases  to  184  at  the  end.  As  in  the  pre- 
vious song,  a complete  rendition  of  the  song  consists  of  two  similar 
parts,  the  second  shorter  because  the  initial  phrases  ab  are  not  repeated. 
The  fast  drum-beat  begins  both  renditions  of  the  song;  in  the  second 
the  drum  joins  the  rhythm  of  the  voice  on  the  last  two  tones  of  the 
first  b phrase.  The  rhythmic  design  is  based  on  the  following  of  shorter 
units  by  longer  ones : a has  4,  6 or  3,  6 beats  at  the  beginning,  otherwise 
3,  5;  b has  4,  7 or  3,  7 at  the  beginning,  otherwise  3.  6;  (c.)  has  4,  4,  5 
with  the  addition  of  one  or  two  extra  beats  at  the  end  of  a complete 
rendition. 

Text:  (a)  hewayo  hewayo  (b)  hewayo  hewayo 
(c)  hewayo  n (k)i  (t)e  wayo 
No  meaning  given  for  these  syllables. 

The  same  song  was  recorded  from  the  other  singer,  with  only  slight 
differences  in  the  two  versions.  The  second  version  reverts  to  the  faster 
drumming  at  the  end.  Tlie  record  (Xllb)  contains:  abahe,  abc,  ababc. 
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The  text  appears  to  depart  from  that  of  the  first  version,  in  the  first  ab 
phrases  of  the  second  rendition : 

Text;  awiyo  ehayo  nidnni  ehayo 

The  text  of  b occasionally  has  one  of  the  following  forms : 
hehayoe  hnhayoo  (or:)  ehayo  ideyo 

No  meaning  given  for  these  syllables. 

20.  Beayi  Dance  (one  of  the  song  rituals  of  the  Four  Nights  Cere- 
mony), sung  by  John  Buck  and  Deskaheh  (record  no.  Xa),  a minor 
third  lower,  rendered  with  considerable  freedom.  Accompaniment  with 
the  rattle.  Final  formula:  Jiiia  hiia.  This  formula,  with  its  musical 
motif,  goes  with  all  songs  of  the  Bean  Dance.  The  next  five  songs 
follow  in  immediate  succession  on  the  record. 

Text:  iyo  had'ine  yoho  had'ine  yo  had'ine 

wo  had'ine  yo  had'ine 

Call : hna  hna 

No  meaning  given  for  these  syllables. 

21.  Bean  Dance  (no.  Xa  continued).  Setting,  accompaniment  and 
pitch  as  before.  The  second  singer,  representing  the  group  responding 
to  the  solo,  enters  on  the  seventh  beat  of  each  phrase  and  is  joined  by 
the  solo  on  the  eighth. 

Text;  (a)  yo  yohuine  i ha 

(b)  yoo  yo  Pine  i ha 

(c)  yo  yo  Pine  i ha 

(b)  yo  yo  Pine  i ha 

Call : hna  hna 

No  meaning  given  for  these  syllables. 

22.  Bean  Dance  (Xa  continued) . Setting,  accompaniment,  and  pitch 
as  before.  The  second  solo,  representing  a group,  usually  joins  with  the 
first  singer  for  the  second  part  of  the  phrase.  Where  they  alternate, 

and  were  used  in  the  notation. 

Text:  (a)  yo  ho  naniyo  hayiniha 

(b)  yo  han  naniyo  hayiniha  ( bis ) 

(a)  yo  ho  naniyo  hayiniha  (bis) 

Call : hna  hna 

No  meaning  given  for  these  syllables. 

23.  Bean  Dance  (Xa  continued).  Setting,  accompaniment,  and 
pitch  as  before.  Every  phrase  has  the  rhythmic  structure  5,  4;  5,  4,  4. 
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Text;  (a)  yutaha  ? ihn  hayi  ya 

(b)  yutalii  ahyutaln  hiyfi  hayi  ya 

(c)  ? ? inn  hayi  ya 

Call : hha  hha 

No  meaning  given  for  these  syllables. 

24.  Bean  Dance  {Xa.  continued) . Setting,  accompaniment,  and  pitch 
as  before.  The  speed  gradually  increases  to  180  at  the  end. 

Text;  (a)  ai  hai  huya  ne  (bis) 

(b)  nayu  wa'^ne  (bis)  (c)  ai  hai  huya  ne  (bis) 

(d)  nayu  wa^e  (bis)  (c)  ai  hai  huya  ne  (bis) 

Call ; hha  hha 

No  meaning  given  for  these  syllables. 

25.  Bean  Dance  (Xa  continued).  Sung  solo;  accompaniment  and 
pitch  as  before.  The  molody  is  probably  unfinished ; it  comes  at  the 
very  end  of  a full  record.  The  rhythmic  scheme  is,  apparently;  3,  2,  3. 


wn 

hiiyn 

hn 

hnle 

wula 

ne 

wn 

iyo 

ho 

hnle 

wula 

ne 

wna 

hiyo 

ho 

hnle 

wula 

ne 

No  meaning  given  for  these  syllables. 

26.  Bean  Dance  (Xb  which  continues  from  Xa).  Sung  by  the  two 
men,  not  quite  a fourth  lower.  Accompaniment  as  before.  The  song 
moves  on  the  whole  in  units  of  halves;  a^  contains  3/2  (or  approximately 
3/2)  and  6/4 ; a^  has  3/2,  4/4,  and  5/4  (3  and  2)  ; D has  2/2  and  3/2 ; 
has  3/2,  3/2,  3/2;  and  the  final  phrase  x has  2/2  or  a little  over.  Fol- 
lowed immediately  on  the  record  by  the  next  song. 

Text  (of  a^  only)  ; yahe  nodale  ledae  yana  he  i ya 

Call ; hoa  hoa 

No  meaning  given  for  these  syllables. 

27.  Bean  Dance  (Xb  continued).  Setting  accompaniment,  and  pitch 
as  before.  The  rhythmic  pattern  consists  of  3/4  and  5/4;  in  the  a 
phrase  the  3/4  are  represented  by  a quintuplet. 

Text:  widehn  ideyo 

Call : hna  hna 

No  meaning  given  for  these  syllables. 

(26.) — ^(21.)  Bean  Dance  (Xb  continued).  After  song  no.  27  the 
singers  continued  by  going  back  to  songs  nos.  26  and  21,  and  singing 
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them  in  succession  as  if  they  had  been  parts  of  one  single  song.  This  in- 
teresting merging  of  distinct  songs  is  accomplished  by  various  means. 
No.  26  had  the  structure:  a^a-b'^b-x,  a~b'^b-x.  In  this  combined  form 
song  no.  21  is  inserted  before  what  would  be  the  second  part  of  26,  be- 
ginning with  a-.  No.  21  returns  again  later,  but  it  does  not  begin  with 
a tremolo  in  the  accompaniment  which  ordinarily  stands  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a Tutelo  song.  Also,  the  final  call  formula  which  has  finished  all 
but  one  of  our  Bean  Dance  songs  comes  only  once  in  this  little  potpourri; 
at  the  very  end. 
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APPENDIX  I 


Other  Tiitelo  Rites  and  Dances,  the  Songs  of  Which  Are  Given  in 

the  Transcriptions 

The  Tutelo  Four  Nights  Harvest  Ceremony 

The  bringing  together  of  all  the  musical  material  thus  far  recorded 
from  Tutelo  soui'ces  has  resulted  in  the  inclusion  of  some  songs  and 
chants  not  directly  connected  with  the  Spirit  Adoption  Ceremony  treated 
in  the  accompanying  study.  Those  presented  here  which  relate  to  other 
rites  and  dances,  will  therefore  need  some  explanation.  A short  account 
of  the  Four  Nights  Harvest  Ceremony,  in  the  performance  of  which 
songs  nos.  7 and  8 belong,  is  appended.  The  Bean  Dance  songs,  nos.  20 
to  27,  are  units  embraced  within  the  Four  Nights  Ceremony,  as  will 
appear  shortly.  The  description  of  this  festival  was  given  by  old  Chief 
John  Buck,  before  1936. 

The  Tutelo  name  for  the  ceremony  has  not  survived  the  loss  of  the 
Tutelo  language  subsequent  to  the  abandonment  of  the  Tutelo  village  and 
its  Fong  House  at  Tutelo  Heights  near  Brantford.  This  event  marked 
the  disintegration  of  its  tribal  life.  A group  of  chants  from  the  Four 
Nights  Ceremony  became  incorporated  into  the  Fong  House  rituals  of 
the  Cayuga,  Onondaga  and  Seneca  of  the  Six  Nations  Reserve,  and  have 
since  been  known  by  the  designation  geeniiwcUsdddge,  “four  nights,”  in 
the  language  of  the  Cayuga  tribe.  The  song  recordings  were  made  from 
versions  sung  by  old  John  Buck,  accompanied  with  a drum,  and 
Deskaheh  (Cayuga)  with  the  horn  rattle  (1936).  Here  is  a free  render- 
ing of  the  account  given  by  John  Buck. 

“The  last  time  they  (the  Tutelo)  sang  these  songs  was  when 
the  Tutelo  were  living  at  Tuteli  Heights.  Then  they  had  a 
Long  House  of  their  own.  Since  they  have  settled  among  the 
Iroquois  these  songs  are  only  sung  as  part  of  the  Iroquois 
Harvest  Ceremony  in  October.  There  are  about  80  songs, 
taking  all  night  to  sing  them.  In  old  times  they  would  repeat 
the  80  each  night  at  each  of  four  houses  where  Tutelo  lived. 

The  Tutelo  were  known  for  the  number  of  their  ceremonies 
and  for  their  singing.  After  the  Four  Nights  Songs  were  sung 
they  would  sing  other  songs.  The  Bean  Dance  Songs  were  one 
of  the  others.  The  Four  Nights  Harvest  Ceremony  included 
four  different  kinds  of  “dance.”  They  were  all  done  on  the 
same  night  in  the  Long  House  during  the  October  ceremony. 

(The  series  was  given  as  follows.) 
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a)  Four  Nights  Songs.  Surviving  among  the  Six  Nations  Iroquois 
as  taken  over  into  the  Long  House  rituals  of  the  Cayuga,  Onon- 
daga and  Seneca.  The  A’ersion  recorded  is  from  the  Sour  Springs 
Cayuga. 

b)  Bean  Dance.  Taken  over  by  the  Cayuga  from  the  Tutelo.  The 
version  recorded  is  from  the  Sour  Springs  Cayuga. 

c)  Feather  Dance.  The  same  as  the  Iroquois  Feather  Dance,  but  with 
its  own  Tutelo  songs. 

d)  Adozoa  Thanksgiving  Songs.  The  same  as  the  Iroquois  personal 
chants,  but  given  in  the  Tutelo  language  and  idioms. 

“The  Four  Nights  Songs  were  a thanksgiving  for  all  the  foods  grown 
and  gathered.  It  was  when  all  the  crops  were  harvested.  The  leaders 
would  decide  upon  which  four  houses  of  families  would  be  visited  for 
the  ceremonies.  They  would  perform  at  one  house  for  a whole  night, 
then  go  to  the  other  three  in  succession.  At  each  house  where  they  per- 
formed eatables  were  prepared  and  eaten  by  the  people  present.  A'hat 
was  left  in  the  morning  was  distributed  among  the  people  to  take  home. 
The  singing  and  dancing  lasted  all  night. 

"The  Four  Nights  Songs  were  for  women  to  dance  to  only.  The  men 
sang  the  songs  during  the  first  half  of  the  singing.  The  women  sang 
the  second  half  of  the  verses.  The  dancing  was  in  single  file,  turning 
counterclockwise.  If  there  were  many  women  dancing,  they  danced  side 
by  side  making  a double  file  of  dancers.  The  men  who  did  the  singing 
sat  on  a bench  in  the  middle  of  the  house.  The  small  drum  and  the  horn 
rattle  were  used.  The  Four  Nights  Songs  are  still  sung  in  the  same  way 
as  they  used  to  be  done.’’ 

Text.  (Recorded  from  rendering  of  song  by  John  Buck  and 

Deskaheh.) 

yu  wi  da  ni  na  yu  wi  da  ni  da  (Beginning  record  no.  9al) 

yu  we  ha  ni  wa  yo  he  wa  yu  hu  ine 

we  ho  ho  wi  ya  he  we  ho  nu  wi  ya  he  he 

yo  ho  wi  ne  we  ho  he  ne  ho  wi  ne  ( Beginning  record 

we  ho  dji  wa  da  he  no.  9a2) 

we  ho  dji  wa  da  he 

we  ho  yu  na  he  he 

wi  ya  he  ha  wi  ya 

ha  wa  yo  gi  na  we 

ha  wa  yo  hi  la  we 

IMeaningless  syllables  constitute  the  burdens. 

(Note,  the  zo  is  pronounced  as  a weak  bilabial) 
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The  Bean  Dance 

This  was,  and  still  is  when  performed  in  a series  of  Cayuga  rites,  a 
unit  dance  in  itself.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  same  in  the  Tutelo 
series.  It  is  a lead  dance  similar  in  its  movements  and  character  to  the 
Cayuga  Kadatrot.  The  male  leader  carries  a horn  rattle  which  is  the 
only  instrument  used.  It  is  a round  dance  circling  contraclockwise,  the 
company  including  men  and  women.  The  women  form  the  outside 
file,  the  men  the  inside. 

The  Bean  Dance  carries  a symbolical  meaning,  based  upon  the  life  of 
corn  and  beans.  The  women  represent  the  growing  corn,  the  men  the 
growing  beans.  In  the  words  of  the  informant  (John  Buck),  “The  men 
depend  upon  the  women  as  the  beans  cling  on  the  corn  (stalks)  when 
growing.” 
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Tutelo  Personal  Names  Preserved  in  Tradition 

In  the  oral  tradition  of  the  Tutelo  a few  names  of  persons  are  in  use, 
having  been  transmitted  ceremonially  or  otherwise  within  the  group  as 
one  of  the  relics  of  its  past.  The  names  are  not  etymologically  capable 
of  being  rendered.  Some  of  them  seem  to  have  been  affected  by  Cayuga 
pronunciation  in  the  course  of  time,  although  phonetic  elements  are 
found  in  them  which  the  Cayuga  regard  as  alien  to  their  idiom. 

Tahoskdf,  a chief’s  name,  said  to  belong  to  the  Bear  sib. 

Tekdfku,  Dikdhkii,  a chief’s  name,  said  to  belong  to  the  Deer  sib. 

Niiydg'd,  old  John  Hoskins,  who  died  about  1870  at  an  advanced  age. 

Gohe,  John  Tuteli  or  “Old  Mosquito,”  who  died  about  1870  at  about 
105  years  of  age.^ 

IVdskiteng,  said  to  be  another  name  for  preceding. 

Ohyogewan,  a Tutelo  chief  who  died  about  1830.  He  was  Chief 
John  Buck’s  paternal  grandfather.  John  Buck’s  father  died 
about  1897  at  74  years  of  age.  John  Buck  was  77  in  1935. 

Papacik,'^’  a Tutelo  nickname  said  to  mean  “Devil.”  This  name 
was  taken  down  from  Sam  John,  a Munsee  at  Middlemiss, 
Ontario.  It  was  his  father’s  Tutelo  nickname.  His  father  was 
a Tutelo  by  Iroquois  reckoning  (Tutelo  mother,  Delaware- 
Munsee  father),  who  died  in  1876.  Sam  John  also  had  his 
father’s  name  Kapedjac,  “Naughty,”  which  he  thought  might 
be  Tutelo. 

Ga!pogd!tadyi,  a personal  name  in  Tutelo  of  Chief  John  Buck 
(died  1935).  He  was  until  his  death  the  tribal  chief  and  Tutelo 
representative  in  the  Six  Nations  Council,  holding  the  name- 
title  Dikdhku  (see  above)  which,  he  understood,  denoted 
“chief”  in  the  Tutelo  tongue.® 

" Cf.  Hale  (1883,  pp.  9-10)  for  date  of  his  death  as  1871,  his  name  Nikonha, 
also  Mooney,  p.  52,  for  quoted  reference  to  preceeding.  The  form  above  may  be 
compared  with  Cayuga,  Gahe,  “Panther.” 

^Hale  (1883,  p.  38)  gives  mavipa  isi  as  “devil,  evil  spirit.” 

° It  may  be  of  interest,  even  if  not  of  ethnological  import,  to  note  that  in  1934, 
old  Chief  Buck  bestowed  the  name  Dikahku  upon  my  son,  Frank  Staniford  Speck, 
and  the  Tutelo  name  Tahdskdf  upon  me.  The  act  he  explained  was  a voluntary 
and  unsolicited  one  of  courtesy  and  friendship  in  recognition  of  the  service  ren- 
dered the  Tutelo  people  in  the  recording  of  Tutelo  institutions  for  posterity.  He  was 
extremely  eager  for  two  years  before  his  death  to  see  the  research  carried  on, 
throwing  himself  into  the  task  with  unstinted  zeal  until  less  than  a month  of  his 
final  sickness.  Like  many  of  his  kind  he  frequently  referred  to  the  approaching 
end  and  desired  us  to  make  haste  while  there  was  time.  The  names  in  question 
were  not  conferred  formally.  In  his  home  in  the  presence  of  his  sons  and  family 
he  made  a short  address  in  our  presence  and  conferred  the  names.  Thereafter  he 
used  them  in  addressing  us  both  when  alone  and  before  others,  until  our  last 
parting. 
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Adoption  Ceremony : 

climax  of,  44,  47,  74 ; 

conclusion  of,  49  et  seq.; 

descriptive  narrative  of,  62  ct  scq.; 

disturbance  in,  65-6 ; 

expense  of,  32 ; 

intermission  during,  44 ; 

name  of,  9 ; 

origin  of,  10 ; 

purpose  of,  10. 

Adoption  string,  26. 

Adowa  rite,  83,  85,  88,  89,  109,  110, 
111,  119. 

Algonkian,  tidewater  (see  Indian 
Tribes) . 

Alleghenian  highlands,  1. 

Animal  hunting  formula,  84,  85,  89, 
109. 

Beads,  of  glass,  24,  26-8,  36. 

Bean  Dance,  84,  86,  87,  88,  89,  115-6, 
118,  119,  120. 

Beliefs : 

food  as  blessing  of  Creator,  30 ; 
ghosts  blight  vegetation,  17 ; 
mistake  as  omen  of  misfortune, 
31,  58,  62-3; 

split  feather  symbol  of  peace,  32. 
Big  House,  Delaware,  80. 

Blanket,  35. 

Body  Guard,  the  (see  Host). 

Buck,  John.  2.  3,  4,  12,  13,  15,  25,  33, 
37,  63,  70,  71,  76,  83,  84,  112,  118, 
121.  ' 

Call  formula,  88-9,  117. 

Caretaker,  the,  35,  36,  41,  42,  44,  45, 
46,  47,  48,  49,  50,  68,  70. 

Caribbean  “crescent",  4. 

Carolina  Siouans  (see  Indian  Tribes). 
Catawba  (see  Indian  Tribes  ) : 

dances  of  the,  64-5,  120. 
Ceremonial  bag,  30. 

Chanting,  48. 

Cherokee  (see  Indian  Tribes). 


Chesapeake  Bay,  80. 

Climax  of  Adoption  Rite,  44,  47,  74. 
Color  symbolism,  26. 

Condolence,  62. 

Cook,  the,  36,  38,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  47, 
48,  50,  61,  66,  73. 

Counterclockwise  movement,  46,  48, 
50,  56-7,  120. 

Creek  (see  Indian  Tribes). 

Cringan,  Alex.  T.,  85,  89. 

Dakota  (see  Indian  Tribes). 

Delaware  (see  Indian  Tribes). 
Densmore,  Frances,  86. 

Driver,  the,  40. 

Drum,  22,  36,  38,  50,  60,  71,  85. 
Drummer,  the,  37,  38,  41,  42,  43,  44, 
46,  47,  48,  49,  50,  68,  71. 

Drumstick,  23,  36,  38. 

Earthworks,  prehistoric,  80-1. 

“Eat-all  or  take-all"  feature,  50,  72. 
Eskimo,  79. 

Expenses  of  Rite,  32. 

Feather  Dance,  119. 

Fenton,  W.  N.,  8,  13,  28. 

Fire  Keeper,  the,  36,  38,  41,  42,  43, 
44,  46,  47,  48,  49,  50,  60,  61,  63,  66, 
70,  71,  73. 

Foods,  30,  48,  50,  63-4,  69,  72. 

Four  Angels,  43. 

Four  Nights  Ceremony,  83,  111,  112, 
118-9. 

Fox  (see  Indian  Tribes). 

"Ghosts  food,"  30,  49,  56,  70. 

Gifts  as  sacrifice,  22,  26,  28,  29-31, 
36,  38,  46,  47,  50,  55,  61,  68,  71. 
Great  Lakes,  7. 

Gun  discharge,  71-2. 

Hale,  Horatio,  19,  68,  121. 

Hand  rattles,  22,  24. 

Hand,  shaking  of,  50,  57,  71. 
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Handsome  Lake,  39,  43,  50,  72. 
Hewitt,  J.  N.  B.,  3,  13. 

Host  (Hostess),  the,  35,  37,  41,  42, 
46,  49,  50. 

Hidatsa  (see  Indian  Tribes). 

Impressiveness  of  rite,  59,  61,  67. 
Indian  Tribes: 

Algonkian,  tidewater,  75;  Ca- 
tawba, 1,  11,  75;  Cherokee,  11, 
21,  63,  66,  75,  77,  81,  84;  Cay- 
uga, 2,  3,  9,  10,  13,  15,  19,  20,  22, 
26,  30,  31,  32,  33,  35,  36,  37,  43, 
58,  59,  75,  76,  77,  80,  83,  84, 
111,  118,  120;  Cherokee,  11,  21, 
63,  66,  75,  77,  81,  84;  Choctaw, 
81;  Creek,  81,  84;  Dakota,  1: 
Delaware,  2,  20,  75,  78;  Fox,  7 ; 
Hidatsa,  1 ; Illinois,  7 ; Iroquois, 
2,  9,  15,  19,  26,  31,  32,  34,  35, 
44,  45,  60,  75,  76,  78,  89 ; Mana- 
hoac,  1 ; Miami,  8 ; Mohawk, 
75;  Moneton,  1;  Monacan,  1; 
Nahyssan,  1;  Nanticoke,  2,  20; 
Occaneechi,  1 ; Oneida,  75 : 
Onondaga,  21,  28,  111,  118; 
Ottawa,  7 ; Potawatomi,  7 ; 
Pueblo,  89 ; Saponi,  1 ; Seneca, 
of  Oklahoma,  8 ; Seneca,  of 
New  York,  8,  21,  75;  Shawnee, 
8,  43,  63 ; Siouans,  of  Carolina, 
1 ; Siouans,  of  Virginia,  1 ; 
Tuscarora,  2,  75;  Tutelo  (Tut- 
eli,  Totero),  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  8,  9, 

10,  12,  13,  15,  17,  19,  20,  21,  22, 

24,  25,  28,  31,  35,  36,  37,  38,  39, 

43,  45,  46,  58,  59,  60,  63,  68,  69, 

75,  76,  77,  78,  80,  83,  84,  89,  111  ; 
Yuchi,  63,  81;  Yuman,  86; 
Winnebago,  8 ; Wyandot,  8. 
Illinois  (see  Indian  Tribes). 
Intermission  during  Rite,  44,  47. 
Investigation,  method  of,  58. 

Iroquois  (see  Indian  Tribes). 
Iroquois  League,  2. 

Jacob,  William,  111. 

Jones,  W.,  7,  8. 


Kachina,  86. 

Kroeber,  A.  L.,  1. 

Knee  rattles  (see  Rattles). 

Lamp  as  sun  symbol,  47,  49,  56,  69-71. 
76-7. 

Language  of  ceremony,  58. 

Long  House,  preparation  of,  41. 

Major  ritual,  44. 

Manahoac  (see  Indian  Tribes). 
Medewiwin,  81. 

Miami  (see  Indian  Tribes). 
Michelson,  T.,  8. 

Migration  northward,  3. 
Miscegenation,  33,  37. 

Mohawk  (see  Indian  Tribes). 

Moiety  divisions,  20,  34,  37. 

Monacan  (see  Indian  Tribes). 
Moneton  (see  Indian  Tribes). 

Mooney,  James,  1. 

Mourners,  duties  of,  39. 

Musical  pattern,  85-6. 

Musical  intonation,  87-8. 

Musicians,  feeding  of,  42,  48,  61. 
Muskrat  (see  Animal  hunting  for- 
mula). 

Nahyssan  (see  Indian  Tribes). 
Nanticoke  (see  Indian  Tribes). 

New  York  State,  15,  28. 

Nine  as  ceremonial  number,  39,  44,  45, 
54,  60,  63,  112. 

Note-taking  forbidden,  58. 

Occaneechi  (see  Indian  Tribes). 
Offerings,  30. 

Omen,  mistake  as,  31,  58,  62-3. 
Oneida  (see  Indian  Tribes). 

Onondaga  (see  Indian  Tribes). 
Ottawa  (see  Indian  Tribes). 

“Pagans,”  22. 

Participants,  seating  of,  41. 
Pennsylvania,  9,  10,  15,  77. 

Perrot,  Nicholas,  7. 

Peyote  cult,  81. 

Phonetic  symbols  used,  4. 

Place  of  Rite,  discussion  of,  8. 
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Population  estimate,  3. 

Potawatonii  (see  Indian  Tribes). 
Prayer  of  thanks,  70. 

Preliminary  observances,  41. 

Principal,  the,  33. 

Pueblo  (see  Indian  Tribes). 

Radin,  Paul,  8. 

Rattle : 

cowhorn,  22,  24-5,  46,  60,  85,  120 ; 
knee,  25-6,  38. 

Record  of  Rite,  45. 

Rhythmic  pattern,  86-7. 

Roanoke  River,  1. 

Roberts,  Helen,  86. 

Sacrifices  (see  Gifts). 

Saponi  (see  Indian  Tribes). 

Seating  formalities,  42,  52. 

Seneca  (see  Indian  Tribes). 

Shawnee  (see  Indian  Tribes). 

Shell  beads,  28-9. 

Singers,  the,  37,  41,  42,  44,  46,  47,  48, 
49,  50,  61,  63,  65,  67,  68,  69,  71. 

Six  Nations  (see  Iroquois). 

Skinner  A.  B.,  7,  8. 

Social  dances,  45. 

Speaker,  the,  39,  43,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48, 
58,  61,  63,  64,  65,  68,  70. 

Striking  sticks,  22,  24,  26,  36,  45-6,  47, 
69,  71,  85,  112. 


Sun  Dance,  32. 

Susquehanna  River,  2. 

Swanton,  John  R.,  1,  81. 

Symbols,  explanatory,  51. 

Text,  method  of  transcribing,  4. 
Tidewater  Algonkian  (see  Indian 
Tribes) . 

Tobacco,  ceremonial  use  of,  24,  30-1, 
41,  43,  61. 

Trowbridge,  C.  C.,  8. 

Tuscarora  (see  Indian  Tribes). 

Tutelo  (see  Indian  Tribes)  : 

Annual  Harvest  Ceremony,  83-84 ; 
family  heads,  3 ; 
minority  among  Cayuga,  2; 
history  and  customs,  2; 
terms,  28,  38,  46,  55,  58,  68,  83, 
119,  121. 

Tutelo  Heights,  19,  118. 

Voegelin,  Erminie,  8,  43. 

Wampum,  ceremonial  use  of,  22,  24, 
26,  43,  44,  49,  61,  70,  72. 

Water  drum  (see  Drum). 

Whooping  call,  44,  63. 

Women,  role  of,  78,  119,  120. 

Yadkin  River,  1. 

Yuchi  (see  Indian  Tribes). 

Yuman  (see  Indian  Tribes). 
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